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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-- 
whether professed journalist or not-~provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited, As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE <TATLER:” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, ad. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. Id. 
Three months) - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tarver,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF OS Maths FOR THIS ~ 


WEEK'S TA is as follows: Anywhere 

United ‘tees BR per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
ro to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10: other week-days, ro to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6, 


Guildhall Library —Free, 10to6. Museum—Free, roto s, 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk ; excent on 
Fridays. 


Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)— Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 6. Sundays 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, ro till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


W.C.) — Free week-days, 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10, 
Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 


of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week. day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
to torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (ie falgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturday S, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armourijes and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te ro, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day.) 9 a.m. £0 sunset, 1S. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
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EXILE. 


See the splendidly illustrated 
Supplement to 


THE SPHERE 


OF 


SAT URED EAN e Ie sAeS 1s, 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘‘ THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Tue HiGuway oF Fate. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 
Tue Foortnc oF Don JAIME. 

Garnett. 6s. (Long.) 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A CourT MILLINER. 
Meade. 6s. (Long.) 

From BEHIND THE ArRAs. _ By Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

O Ducuess! A Trivial Narrative. By W. H. Trowbridge. 
1s. (Everett.) 

Love AND THE Sout Hunters. 
Hobbes. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Pircrims oF Love. By Bessie Hatton. With frontis- 
piece by W. H. Margetson. 5s. (Treherne.) 

A Farr Freesooter. By Basil Marnan. 6s. (Cassells.) 

THE MAN OF THE Hour. By Sir William Magnay, 
Bart. 6s. (Waid & eek 

Tue Empty Horev. y Archibald C. Gunter. 6s. 

(Ward & Lock.) 

Jan van Evsevo: being an Account of his Adventures 
during the Reign of his Most Catholic Majesty 
Philip II., King of Spain. By Gilbert and Marion 
Coleridge. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Tue Curious AND DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN 
Sparrow, Bart.; or, the Progress of an Open Mind. 
By Harold Begbie. 6s. (Methuen.) 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
By William Terrell 
By L. T. 


By John Oliver 


Witp Essex 1n IrELanp. By Emily Lawless. 6s, 
(Methuen.) 
Avr THE Point oF THE Sworp. By Herbert Hayens. 


5s. (Nelson.) 


A SPECKLED Brrp. 
(H utchinson.) 


By Augusta Evans Wilson, 6s. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every 
Evening at 7.30. A new and original Drama, THE 
BEST OF PRIEN OS, by Cecil Raleigh, produced 
by Arthur Collins. Mrs. JOHN WOOD and powerful 
cast. Matinees every Wednesday and Saturday at 1.30. 
Box Office now open. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


To-night and Every Evening at 8 punctually, a New 
Romantic Play, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE TO-DAY and EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, ro to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY of att EATRE.—Under the management 
r. FRANK CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a New Play entitled, 
SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
By Vicror WIDNELL. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Bert Coote presents 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
AGENUINE SUCCESS, WEDNESDAY MATS.. 2.30. 
Box office open ro to 10, No FEEs. 
One minute from Oxford Circus Tube Station, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


prom ENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 
Queen's Hall Orc: estra. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. Promenade, 1s, 
RoBERT NEWMAN, Man ger. 


A NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Everyone interested in MOTOR CARS 
should read 


Jilo ar. IP 7G sR Lek lne 
which is shortly offering 


A MOTOR CAR AS A PRIZE 


In a New Puzzle Competition which 
starts in October. 


THE SPHERE 
CORONATION NUMBER. 


In response to many inquiries, this number 
can only be had bound with the ‘‘ EMPIRE 
NUMBER ” in cloth. 


Price 3/-, or by Post 3/7. 
Can be obtained of all Newsagents. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
de AsES -S:P2H ERE: 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SeHERE OFFice, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF _ 
CHARLOTTE. BRONTE, 


By- MRs. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGE Smit, her 
publisher, and others, by 


GASKELL. 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOO PLace. 
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Gossip of ioe r/ou7, 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our moffey paper seizes for its theme,—S/eele. 

A Cowardly Attack.—Whatever one’s opinion may 
to the rights and wrongs of Mr. John Kensit’s religious views 
one feels indignant at the abominable attack 
that was made on him by a ruffian in 
Birkenhead last Thursday. He was making 
his way to the Woodsire Ferry at Birkenhead, 
where he intended to cross the Mersey to 
Liverpool, when a scoundrel flung a file 
at him which inflicted a severe wound on his 
head. Mr. Kensit has been much in the public 
eye during the last fortnight owing to the 
meetings he has been holding to procure the 
release of his son, who was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment for refusing 
to find sureties to keep the peace at 
Liverpool in connection with a 
charge of disorderly behaviour in 
protesting against some of the ritual 
of the Anglican Church. 


Electrifying London.—A large 
section of South London is at 
present in the hands of a field force 
of electrical engineers, who display 
a genius for digging trenches and 
piling up impregnable positions 
unapproached by any other body 
of municipal roadbreakers. The 
ultimate object of these excavations 
is, I understand, to lay the lines for 
a service of electric trams from 
Brixton to somewhere else. The 
net result so far is that an immense 
tract of land in the neighbourhood 
of Kennington is rendered im- 
passable to ordinary travellers, 
The last time I went to the Oval 
my cab was wedged in for some 
hours between a kopje of bricks 
and a pile of what looked like 
scrapiron, and a couple of moto- 
rists were taken to hospital last 
week in consequence of misjudg- 
ing the depth of one of the 
trenches near Kennington Park, 


A Diplomatic Farewell.—-M. de Staal has been so 


Another Scotch Tour.—When Queen Victoria first visited her 
subjects north of the Tweed things did not go with the same clock- 
be as work regularity as characterised King Edward’s journey up the west 
every- coast. There was a dispute to start with between the Scottish 
archers and the English dragoons 
as to which were entitled to the 
privilege of guarding the Queen’s 
person, and this important question 
of State came within an ace of 
being settled by about of fisticuffs. 
At Edinburgh, later on, there was 
the funniest scene imaginable. The 
kings of which the “auld toun” 
had had experience were not, it 
seems, remarkable for either early 
rising or punctuality, while Queen 
Victoria happened to be a stickler 
for both. The result was that when 
she entered the city about nine in 
the morning many of her dutiful 
subjects of the town council had 
scarcely “got the cobwebs out of 
their eyes,” if they were not still in 
bed. Hence the unseemly spectacle 
at the tail of the royal procession, 
where a breathless Lord Provost 
andvhis adipose councillors were to 
be seen sprinting along with their 
gowns ballooning behind them 
: and the crowd of pawky Scots 
== enjoying a ready-made joke which 
‘would not be repeated for at least 
a generation, if ever. 


Piccadilly Sensation.—A 
small sensation was created in 
Piccadilly a few days ago by the 
appearance of a tanden bicycle 
with a very novel addition. This 
was a large basket attached to 
a “carrier,” and in the basket 
were two good-sized black Spitzes 
adorned with large bows of cherry- 
: coloured ribbon. The riders 
MR. JOHN KENSIT ~ were of the two sexes, and the 


Who was severely wounded by a Birkenhead hooligan last week lady’s dress was as smart as the 


dogs’ ribbons. The general in- 
many quiry was, “Is it an advertisement?” But if so it is of the 


years in this country that if he represented any other Govern- “Who is Griffiths ?” type, and the explanation is yet to come. 


ment he and his family would have become extremely 
intimate with London society. This is, however, contrary to 
the policy of the Russian diplomatic service, and the de 
Staals have always kept themselves somewhat aloof, indulg- 
ing ‘only now and then in somewhat stiff entertainments. 
When Mdlle. de Staal was married two years ago to Count 
Orloff Davidoff the guests were mainly distinguished 
foreigners. There were few English. Therefore by the very 
nature of things the change will not be felt generally, but 
those who knew the family will regret them. The Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire are among the number. 


P.-P. and the Secretary of the A.E.T.T.A.—At the end 
of last-winter it was generally thought that the ping-pong 
fever had burned itself out by its own violence. So far, 
however, from this being the case Mr. M. J. Ritchie, 
the secretary of the All England Table Tennis Association, 
declares that more people than ever will play ping-pong 
in the coming winter, and that it will become immensely 
scientific. Champions and would-be champions are now all 
using wooden racquets covered with corrugated india-rubber, 
with which a tremendous amount of twist can be imparted to 
the ball. In the early days of lawn tennis the twist stroke was 
all the rage, but it was soon discarded by good players. Ping- 
pong, however, is a law unto itself. 
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AN UNNECESSARY WARNING 


Some of the pitfalls which abound in the neighbourhood of Kennington owing 
to the laying of the lines for an electric tram service 
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The Sad Story of the Princess Stephanie. 


KING LEOPOLD, FATHER OF THE PRINCESS 


pe trials of the Princess Stephanie have 

forced themselves on the world and on 
the present occasion under the most melan- 
choly circumstances at the very footstool of 
death. To her father, the King of the Bel- 
gians, her alliance with Count Lonyay has 
from first to last been a bugbear which has 
rous d everything that is worst in his nature. 
Hence the present scandal. 

Stephanie was born in 1864, 
eleven years after her father’s 
marriage with the Archduchess 
Marie Henrietta, who was the 
cousin of the Austrian Emperor. 
She was scarcely seventeen when 
she was married at Vienna to 
her second cousin, the Emperor's 
only son, Rudolph, who was six 
years her senior. 

The Royal Families of Belgium 
and Austria were related in more 
ways than one, for the Princess’s 
aunt had married the unfortunate 
brother of the Emperor, Maxi- 
milian of Mexico. But the Aus- 
trian Empress, Elizabeth, was 
bitterly opposed to the Belgians, 
The author of that remarkable 
book, Zhe Martyrdom of an 
Empress, published by the 
Harpers a few years ago, while an 
out-and-out admirer of the Em- 
press, admits her antagonism to 
Stephanie, King Leopold, and 
Queen Henrietta. On the wed- 
ding day Rudolph ‘looked any- 
thing but cheerful,” the Empress 
gave way to a ‘violent fit of 
weeping,” and Stephanie was 
‘‘most insignificantly homely and 
ill at ease.” The Empress is said 
to have declared of Stephanie :— 


She has pride but not of the best kind; 
itis a vainglorious kind of a pride, and it 
will not come to her assistance when she 
has wounds to conceal. It will all crumble 
to dust. 


Besides being disliked by her 
mother-in-law Stephanie had a 
mortal enemy in the Empress’s niece, the 
Countess Larisch, whose father had married 
morganatically, and therefore put the countess 
out of court as a possible bride for Prince 
Rudolph, whom she was keen on marrying. 

The Princess’s alliance was certainly not 
a success ; how could it be when her environ- 
ment made up its mind to dislike her? The 
apologist of Rudoiph declares that Stephanie 
nag ged the Prince—“ scenes which were indeed 
of the most dourgeots kind became more and 


more frequent.” He hunted; she “adopted 
the pose of a neglected and abandoned wife ” ; 
and so “Rudi” did everything to rid himself 
from the “ perfect hell upon earth” in which 
he was living, and at last carried the-art of 


_ flirtation with other women ‘further than he 


ought to have done.” 

At last Rudolph met at the Polish ball of 
the Viennese carnival a beautiful girl. She 
was the daughter of Baron Vetsera, who had 
married the daughter of the famous Greek 
banker, Baltazzi. Marie Vetsera was just nine- 
teen—‘“ tall, slender, with magnificent dark. 
eyes.” He fell violently in love with the girl. 
Then gossip, aided and abetted by the Countess 
Larisch, began to work with deadly effect. In 
1887 the Crown Prince and Princess were 
preparing to come to London to represent the 
Emperor at the fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s reign. It happened 
that Marie Vetsera was also in England at the 
time attending her sister, who was ill. Ste- 
phanie immediately declined to come, “ thereby 
wounding the feelings of the aged British 
Queen beyond pardon.” This story, however, 
is not quite on all fours with the wreath which 
the Princess sent to the Queen’s funeral thirteen 


PRINCESS STEPHANIE AND HER HUSBAND, COUNT LONYAY 


years later, inscribed, “To my beloved and 
dearest aunt, from her ever faithful Ste- 
phanie.” 

The tragedy moved swiftly forward. 
Rudolph wrote to the Pope begging him 
to dissolve his marriage with Stephanie. 
The Pope advised the Emperor, and the 
father had to tell his only son that the 
marriage could never take place for reasons 
too horrible to state. The Prince took Marie 
to his box at Mayerling, where the young girl 
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PRINCESS STEPHANIE 


took a dose of strychnine, and Rudolph blew 
his brains out on January 29, 1889. ‘The whole 
affair is a fearful mystery. The fact of suicide 
alone remains. The Empress’s heart was 
broken and the tragedy was completed when 
Luccheni, the Anarchist, stabbed her at 
Geneva in September, 1897. 

Stephanie herself remained a widow for 
over -eleven years, and then in 
March, 1900, she married Elemer 
Count Lonyay de Nagy-Lonya et 
Vasaros-Nameny, a very hand- 
some young Hungarian nobleman. 
The Hapsburgs are a proud race, 
but although Stephanie had done 
an unpardonable thing from the 
Court etiquette point of view her 
father-in-law, the old Emperor, 
gave her his blessing and a hand- 
some dowry on marrying the man 
of her heart. Since that time the 
Princess has practically retired 
into private life and is now staying 
at Folkestone. 

Such is the account given in 
The Martyrdom of an Empress, 
but this is not the only version of 
the dreadful mystery. Some people 
declare that the girl’s lover killed 
Rudolph, and others that Rudolph 
killed her and then committed 
suicide. The fact, however, re- 
mains, Rudolph himself did commit 
suicide. Why he did so will 
probably always remain as much 
a mystery as the Man in the Iron 
Mask, for the Viennese Court 
authorities took every trouble to 
gag the people who had been 


intimately connected with the 
incident. Among these were 
Prince Philip of Coburg, who 


married Stephanie’s sister, Count 
Hoyos, and the Duke of Braganza, 
the father of the unfortunate Prince 
who recently figured under dis- 
agreeable circumstances in Lon- 
don. One thing is certain that 
the affair finally broke up the health of the 
Empress Elizabeth. The Emperor has tried 
to fill his lonely life with Rudolph’s only 
child, the little Archduchess Elizabeth, who 
followed her mother’s example and has married 
out of the royal circle. 

The latest incident in her career is, 
perhaps, the saddest and most sordid of all, 
but she has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
possesses the sympathy of her father’s subjects 
and the commiseration of the Viennese. 
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Regimental Colours.—The war in South 
Africa was the first great campaign of many 
generations in which British troops went on 
active service without colours. These symbols 
were not taken to South Africa; they were 
sent either to the depét or to some church or cathedral especially 
identified with the corps to which they belonged to await their 
owner's return. Colours are borne by infantry, except rifle regiments, 
and standards by cavalry, with the exception of hussars and lancers. 
Standards and guidons are carried by squadron serjeant- 
majors and colours hy the two senior 2nd lieutenants, 
but on the line of march all subalterns carry them in’ 
turn. Standards, guidons, and colours are issued. by. 
the Royal Army Clothing Department. Though not 
carried on active service yet colours serve to keep 
esprit de corps alive, and are at all times remindful 
of the ancient valour of the- regiment. The Guards 
are particularly rich in colours and badges and mottoes. 
The Kinz’s colours and regimental colours bear the 
battle honours, which in the Scots Guards begin with 
“Dettingen” and end 
with “Suakin, 1885,” 
but others will soon be 
added. In 1882 the 
Ist Battalion was one of 
the battalions of Guards 
brigaded in Egypt under 
Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Connaught, who has 
been colonel of the Scots 
Guards since June, 1883. 


The Black Tribes of 
Britain. -The King’s 
touching message of 
sympathy to the sufferers 
by the Forest of Dean 
disaster turns our 
thoughts to the national 
coal-getters. The miner 


A QUEE: 


The Chief of the Frasers.—Lord Lovat, who has 
let his principal seat in the highlands, Beaufort 
Castle, to Mr. Phipps of New York, is residing this 

i season at Killin on the 
south side of Loch Ness, 
in the wildest and most 
picturesque parc of 
Inverness-shire. The 
grouse driving at Killin 
is famous, but the sport 
this year, as on most 
of the higher highland 
moors, has been much 
below the average. 
Lord Lovat and _ his 
youngest brother, Mr. 
Alastair Fraser, who had 
a commission in the corps 
of Highland Scouts 
which did such excellent 
service in the war, have 
been the objects of many 
cordial demonstrations 


(you must never call him 
*- collier,” please ; deadly 


affront !) is a fascinating 
study as a class, and 
nothing could be further 
from the truth than the public idea of him—a rough, uncouth 
brute, wallowing in beer and belching blasphemy. He is a great 
sportsman certainly, but as he makes a start by gambling with his 
life for wages he sees no inconsistency in gambling with his wages 
for amusement. 


A Bundle of Emotions.—Of all men he is the bravest and the 
most fearful. Peril which is tangible and understandable finds him 
a hero. Fora comrade he will grope through the deadly “ after-damp ” 
because he knows all about it. But there are things before which 
his face blanches and his nerve fails. Let it be known, he is the 
slave of superstition. The grimy Trojan is a Spiritualist of the 
Spiritualists. 

“The Seven Whistlers.’,—A mournful wind wails round the 
colliery buildings. From somewhere in the darkness overhead a 
flight of teal send their uncanny call. Swift on the miner’s remem- 
brance breaks the !legend of “The Seven Whistlers.” A prayer or 
an oath according to his soul-bent, and he goeshome. No work for 
him that night. He remains wakeful, too, waiting some news of 
disaster to his comrades. And should an accident, even the most 
trivial, befall any toiler that night it is remembered—magnified and 
remembered and recounted for years to come. 


When an Accident Happens.—A man is injured. It may be 
“a trammer” engaged in some remote part of the pit. The hundreds 
of men may only just have gone down. That matters not. In a 
minute they are gathered together in silent, dogged crowds waiting in 
the main roadways their turn for ascending the shaft. The extra- 
ordinary speed with which the news is passed round is beyond belief. 
To a man they leave work. A warning has come. The colliery 
manager may bluster and rage—all to no purpose. Their work for 
the day is ended. This, they aver, is not merely a bowing to super- 
stition and a safeguarding of themselves but more an act of respect 
to the man who has been injured, 
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THE COLOURS OF THE SCOTS GUARDS 


of welcome since they 
returned home from 
Gregory South Africa. Lady 
Lovat’s second son, 
Captain Hugh Fraser of 
the Scots Guards, is stillin the Transvaal with his battalion, but 
is expected home in November. 


A Royal Oak.—An interesting ceremony was performed last 
Thursday in Woolmer Forest, when Lady Selborne unveiled a tablet 
marking a tree where Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort had 
refreshments when they paid a visit to Woolmer Camp in 1859. It 
was quite an informal visit on the part of the Queen and no prepara- 


A TABLET MARKING AN OAK 


Under which the late Queen once had tea while visiting Woolmer Camp. 
The tablet was unveiled last Thursday by Lady Selborne 


tions were made to receive her. When luncheon-time came there 
was no lunch to be had, but at the Queen’s suggestion such food as 
could be obtained was supplied to the royal party, and sitting down 
under an oak they partook of the rough-and-ready fare in true picnic 
fashion. After the Queen’s departure the tree was, of course, marked 
and can now be seen with the familiar “ V.R., 1859,” cut in the bark. 
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that every member of the eleven feels that 
they have in him not merely a captain but a 
reil friend. One of the regular features of 
the Yorkshire cricket season is the “at home” 
at Wighill Park given by Lord Hawke to the 


members of the county eleven and a few other cricketing friends. It 
is quite an infornial affair, but none the less enjoyable for that. 
-. The “at home” was particularly interesting this year owing to the 
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THE YORKSHIRE ELEVEN AT WIGHILL PARK, LORD HAWKE'S YORKSHIRE HOME 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—J. T. Brown, the Hon, Eleanor Hawke, T. L. 

Taylor, Miss Wintour, Commander Hawke, R.N., L. Whitehead, W. Rhodes, the Hon. Alice Hawke, 

D. Hunter, T. Hoyland,’ F. Creighton; middle row—G. H. Hirst, Mrs. Ernest Smith, Rev. E. S. 

Carter, Lady Hawke, the Hon. F. S, Jackson, J. B. Wostinholm, J. Tunnicliffe; front row—R. W. 

Frank, M. Dawson, Lord Hawke, D, Denton, S. Haigh, J. Washington. This photograph was taken 
by Mr. Ernest Smith, the well-known Yorkshire cricketer 


important part Yorkshire played in the only test match 
which England won. Some members of the Stock 
Exchange and Lord Dartmouth were anxious to show 
in a practical way their appreciation of the magnificent 
performance of Hirst and Rhodes in the test match at 
the Oval, and as the outcome of sundry cheques which 
have been forwarded to Lord Hawke for the purpose 
Hirst and Rhodes were presented with silver teapots 
bearing the inscription, “ England vy. Australians, at the 
Oval, August, 1902. Presented by a few friends of the 
London Stock Exchange. England won by one wicket.” 
Another interesting presentation was the ball used in 
the match at Leeds, in which Yorkshire beat the Aus- 
tralians. In that match, it will be remembered by 
everyone, Mr. F. S. Jackson and Hirst disposed of the 
Colonials for 23 runs. Only one ball was used in this 
match, and Lord Hawke in a happy moment had it 
halved and handsomely mounted, each half bearing the 
following inscription : “ Yorkshire v. Australians, Leeds, 
June 2nd and 3rd, 1902. Hirst five for nine, Jackson 
five for twelve. Yorkshire won by five wickets.” Mr. 
Jackson was presented with one half and Hirst with 
the other. 


The World’s Idea Factory.—New Yorkers are 
surpassing themselves just now. The pleasure resorts 
are crowded and originality is running riot. “The 
triumph of novelty-seeking takes the form,” a corre- 
spondent writes, “of straw rides. These are most 


Educational Committee. An ungallant Highlander promptly objected ; popular. Girls who ride in elegant broughams and drags when at home 
he evidently considered her grace as quite irresistible, for he pathe- are delighted to take long drives over smooth State roads in a rough 
tically declared, “‘ She would overawe us all and carry everything her lumber waggon with the box half filled with straw and a hay rigging 
own way!” Curiously in connection with her much-talked-of new doing duty for cushions. The charm perhaps lies in the fashionable 
book the duchess has availed herself of a lady’s privilege in chang- hour of return—2.30 a.m.! Petticoat baseball teams, piccaninny 
ing her mind. The original title, as appears by the British Museum dances, Saturday-night hops are other diversions, and all attractive.” 


copy, was The Winds in a Tree, whilst the public are somewhat 


mystified by Zhe Winds of the World, the title now used. ‘*Sapho” in Modern Athens.—Miss Olga Nethersole has, after a 


“Bully” to Old England.— 
An American journal thinks that 
it is witty and original in reporting 
speeches verbatim—the stammer- 
ing, grammarless utterances fresh 
from the speaker’s lips, without 
the reporter’s kindly pruning knife. 
An orator’s nightmare. But we 
have beaten them this time, and 
in Yorkshire, too. Some few years 
ago Mr. Alderman Scarr of Leeds 
was a candidate for the Barkston 
Ash division, ‘“ Archie” Scarr 
was a Leeds worthy with some- 
thing more than a_politician’s 
disregard for grammar and a 
pleasant liking for inventing his- 
tory. The Yorkshire Post 
promptly reported him verdatzm et 
seriatim, 1 do not know whether 
Mr. Scarr liked it, but some people 
enjoyed it vastly. A little later 
when the late Colonel North 
contested a division of Leeds the 
Leeds Mercury playfully retaliated. 
Again fine reading. The curious 
thing is that both candidates were 
defeated, and yet no reporters— 
so essential to M.P.-making— 
have got peerages. 


A Popular Cricket Captain. — 
It is said of Lord Hawke that, if 
possible, he is a more successful 
captain off the cricket field than 
on it. Much of his success he MISS OLGA N 
unquestionably owes to the fact Who is now touring the pr 


much-needed rest, started on tour 
in the country with Sapo, in many 
ways the best thing she has done, 
and is playing this week in Edin- 
burgh. It is several years since | 
first saw Miss Nethersole at the 
opening of the Garrick in Zhe 
Proftigate, when she played the 
part of Janet, the victim of the 
play. But Miss Nethersole was 
ambitious, and in the pursuit of 
her aspirations to become a great 
actress she has put herself out 
and worked incessantly. Since 
those early days she has been to 
Australia, and she has had two, if 
not three, seasons in America. 


The Luck of Viceroy.—By a 
strange coincidence just as Lord 
Dudley was entering on his vice- 
regal duties in Dublin it was 
announced that a new coal mine 
had been discovered on one of his 
Staffordshire estates. Lord Dudley 
is, of course, an enormously 
wealthy man, but even so he will 
probably find the proceeds of the 
new mine a pleasant little ad- 
dition to hisincome, His salary as 
Viceroy is £20,000 a year, and 
then the value of the coal mine is 
estimated at just double that sum. 
A previous Lord Lieutenant of 
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A Coat of Hares’ Ears.-—Motoring has 
been responsible for many curious ideas in 
the way of coats, but | rather fancy that the 
coat which appears on this page must be 
a unique example of the furricr’s art. From : 
collar to tail it is made of hares’ ears cunningly joined together. 
Twelve hundred hares were sacrificed to produce this astonishing 
garment, which took three months to manufacture, one man being 
employed for three days in cutting the ears off the skins, It has 
been specially treated to render it waterproof, and considering the 
immense amount of Jabour spent upon it seems cheap at the price 
asked, £20. 


A Coat of 


An Imported Residence.—At the Paris Exhibition a couple of 
years ago there was on view a beautiful pavilion sent from Denmark 
known as the Danish pavilion. Sir George Lewis purchased it for a 
considerable sum and brought it back to England with him. It is 
now part of Sir George’s country residence in Norfolk and is one of 
the most curious houses in England. 


Good Hunting.—Hunting men who are at all enthusiastic prefer, 
if possible, to follow the fox in the ‘‘shires”—that is to say, in 
Northampton, Leicester, and Rutland, with, perhaps, a portion of 
Lincolna—where such famous packs as the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, 
the Quorn, and the Pytchley attract monster meets. But very good 
sport can be had in almost any part of the United Kingdom in spite 
of railways, wire fences, or the leagues that in the sister isle p'ay the 
part of obstructionists. There are no fewer than 162 packs of fox- 
hounds in England alone, while Scotland ke*ps up ten and Ireland 
twenty-three. A few of these, of course, hunt only one day in the 
week, but the majority make it at least three. Assuming that the 
195 packs cost on the average £2,000 a year each to keep up, this 
would mean a total yearly expenditure of about £390,000 on the 
mere machinery of fox-hunting, and it would still leave out of 
account the personal expenditure of the field, not to mention the 
twenty-three packs of staghounds and the hosts of harriers and 
beagles which are scattered about the country. 


Belated Croquet Champions.— 
The competition for the All-England 
Club Championship, held at Wim- 
bledon last week, which last year 
was won by Mr. W. W. Bruce, was 
secured this season by Mr. A. G, 
Clarke, one of the best of our rising 
players. It seems late in the year 
for croquet, but evidently the popular 
game has its autumn as well as 
its summer season, Croquet has 
nowadays attained to such a pitch 
of skill that, like billiards, the player 
who lacks a perfect lawn and plenty 
of time to practise stands no earthly 
chance of reaching even compara- 
tive mediocrity. In the competition 
for the ladies’ championship Mrs. 
Whitaker showed herself more 
steady and resourceful than any of 
her opponents. 


Another Case 
of Scientific Acu- 
men.— Science 
has always been 
distinguished by a 
certain vaivedé in 
the persons of its 
professors. More 
than a _ century 
ago the French 
Academy of 
Sciences offered a 
prize to the student 
who would give a scientific solution of the following problem : 
“If you take a vase full of water and place a stone in it the 
water flows over, while if you place a fish in it of the same volume 
there is no overflow. Explain this phenomenon.” Countless essays 
were received but no satisfactory solution. At length a stupid 
outsider asked himself the question whether the “ phenomenon ” 
really was as stated, and to settle his doubts he took a vase, filled it 
with water, plunged a stone in it, and observed the overflow. Then 
he refilled it, put in a fish of the same volume, and found that 
the water flowed over just the same. 


MR. A. G. CLARKE 
Winner of the championship of the All-England Croquet Club 


Hares’ Ears. 
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Unlucky Builders of Palaces. —The late: 
Mr. Barney Barnato expended £50,000 in 
purchasing the ground in Park Lane upon. 
which to build the magnificent palace that 
he never lived to see completed. Baron: 
Grant began to build a most palatial residence for himself in 
Kensington, but ere its completion the baron was ruined andi 
the half-built palace sold. Durron Abbey in the King’s County~ 
was designed 
and __ building 
begun by the 
2nd Earl of 
Norbury, who 
was shot dead 
during a_ land 
agitation in Ire- 
land, and the 
abbey was never 
finished. It is 
also worthy of 
notice that the 
Durron _ estate 
shortly after- 
wards _ passed 
into the hands 
of a younger 
branch of the 
Toler family. 
Toler is, of 
course, the 
family name of 
the Norbury 
title. Colonel 
North only lived 
a very short 
time after the 
completion of 
his residence at 
Eltham and 
also got involved 
in an expensive 
lawsuit in con- 
nection with the 
building of it. Pop, 
Hatfield, the A MOTOR COAT MADE OF HARES’ EARS 
residence of 
Lord Salisbury, 
was begun to be 
built by a Bishop of Ely, but the bishop died before the building 
was finished. 
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This strange-looking fur coat is made of the ears 
of 1,200 hares 


A Hospital for Penknives.—Yesterday was a great day in- 
Sheffield, for the master cutler, Mr. Albert J. Hobson, held high 
festival and entertained Lord Kitchener, who was made a freeman- 
of the town. Mr. Hobson is the chief partner in the well-known 
firms of Thomas Turner and Co. and Wingfield, Rowbotham 
and Co., and he has celebrated his mastership by issuing a 
beautifully-printed souvenir dealing with the art of cutlery during the- 
last one hundred years. There is a most curious hospital for pen- 
knives at the Sussex Works, where knives come in for repairs of every 
kind. For instance, not long ago a five-blade knife came in 
for treatment. It wanted five new blades, a new spring, new 
sides, and, indeed, the only parts of the knife that were of any 
use were the brass divisions in the inside, which were worth,, 
perhaps, twopence. 
Souvenirs have 
their memories, but 
their owners may be 
glad to know that it 
takes twice as much 
trouble to mend an 
old knife as to make 
a new one. Mr. 
Hobson believes 
that a stitch in time 
saves nine, for he 
stamps on the joint 
of the knives the 
legend, “Oil the 
joints.” 


From our Chestnut Tree 


When from the ark’s capacious rounds 
‘The world came forth in paits, 

Who was the first to hear the sounds 
Of boots upon the stairs ? 


To one who cons the matter o’er 
The secret soon reveals ; 

He was the first who came before 
Two pairs of soles and (h)eels. 


Cold water is the best of drinks 
As all the sages sing; 

But who am I that I should want 
The best of anything? 
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THE TATLER 
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Bristles : | had thought of settling in the village, but they tell me the water is bad 


Stubbles: Ha! do they now? Sure | couldn’t say. I’ve lived here thirty years and I’ve never tasted it 
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A Druse Bride.—The Druses of Mount 
Lebanon manage marriage in a curious way. 
A Druse bride has the advantage over her 
Mahomedan neighbours because she is sure 


No Damages for Missing Church.— 


s Waddy and Lockwood were rival K.C.’s on 
A Queer Marriage Custom. the North-Eastern Circuit. A strange con- 


trast. Waddy spoke in a stage whisper; the 


that her husband cannot belong to another other was bluff and hearty. Every paper has 
while she is his wife, but she also knows that he may divorce her at given the prayer-meeting story, but I will tell you of an incident 
any time without the slightest explanation. The Druses, best known which is even more characteristic of the late recorder. There 
to English readers by Browning’s fine poem, are a remarkable people was an action at York for damages for false imprisonment, Waddy 
who inhabit parts of northern Syria comprising the whole of the for the plaintiff. The plaintiff, who had just married a beautiful 
southern slope of Mount Lebanon ; they maintain a quasi-independ- lady, had been locked up from Saturday to Monday, At sight of the 
ence, refusing either conscription or taxation to the Turkish Govern- lady the jury looked like finding heavy damages. ‘Their verdict was 
ment. Nobody knows where they came from. otherwise, for the whole of Waddy’s speech was a shocked denuncia- 
Lord Rosebery’s Strange Kinswoman.—Afropos of Mount tion of “ debarring the plaintiff from the altar of his gods,” 
Lebanon, it may be remembered that Lord Rosebery’s distant “Pegs ” for Storytellers.—Many a tale was hung on to Waddy by 
kinswoman, Lady Hester Stanhope, settled down in Mount Lebanon Sheffielders—mostly of local interest and all in the vernacular. Sir 
in 1814 among the Druses. She built a group of houses surrounded Frank Lockwood had a wider vogue, but was less generally in use 
by a garden and occupied her time in intriguing against the British than Lord Charles Beresford and the then Sir Henry Hawkins. 
consuls in the district and inducing the Druses to rise against the The “ Hawkins” stories are notorious and, of course, quite untrue. 
Turks. All sorts of interesting people used to visit her there. They had to be fixed on to someone, though. Do we get 


“Lord Brampton” as an escape from them? Contrariwise 
many of the Beresford yarns were genuine ; the one about 
the knocker, for instance. Many years ago Lord Charles 

] spent a good deal of time in York with his brothers, and 

; one morning it was found that the great Mansion House 
knocker had gone. Consternation! It was returned some 
days afterwards in brown paper, and Lord Charles was 


She died in her garden home in 1839, having lived five-and- 
twenty years on Mount Lebanon. f 


A Big Watch.—Everything in America is done on a big 
scale, from trusts to railway accidents, but the watch to be fe 
exhibited at the St. Louis Exhibition next year will be f 
something bigger even than is usually seen in that country 
of big things. It will, in fact, be the largest watch ever 


made. At first sight it will be mistaken for a fairly large y averedited with having On laune wager 

house, but closer inspection will reveal the fact that the “ 4 An Admiral Field Story.—Most of the clubs have 
exhibit is really a watch 4o ft. in height and 75 in | their pet ‘‘pegs” as, of course, has the House of 
breadth. The mainspring is to be 4oo ft. long and 


C 4 
\ A Commons. Quite regardless of truth Mr. Labouchere 


2 in. thick, The balance wheel of this immense’ \ ; is made responsible for many things which he neither 
watch will actually take two minutes to swing back- f fi : AA * said nor did. So was the witty Admiral Field. 
wards and forwards. In the interior of the watch / ee | There is one story, however, of the latter which is 
people will walk about and admire the works. [Beg . A % quite true and which has never been published. 
This monster exhibit comes from Geneva. Two or three years ago Lord Charles Beresford 

% invited the Houses of Parliament and others to 


“Catches” for Interviewers.—The interview 
may now be a recognised institution in English | 
journalism, but there are still a large number of 
distinguished men and women who invariably 
turn a deaf ear to the lures of the inter- 
viewer. Cabinet Ministers, of course, and 
indeed most men holding high official positions | 
in this country, make a habit of never allowing 
themselves to be interviewed. But in addition 
to these there are many lesser lights whose cap- | 
ture would make the fortune of any journalist, / 
Only one authentic interview has ever ae 
appeared with those two celebrities, W. G. 
Grace and Marie Correlli, and Mr. F. S. 
Jackson, I believe, invariably refuses all 
invitations to talk about himself. Neither 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert nor Sir Robert Ball 
is absolutely obdurate, but both, in Sir 
Robert Ball’s phrase, “require to have 
their faculties sharpened by suitable 
remuneration.” Mr. Smyth Pigott, 
the modern Messiah, may now be 
added to the list of those who hate 
the interviewer and all his works. 

A so-called interview, indeed, with 
the Clapton prophet did appear in 


q Portsmouth to see the fleet. I was amongst 
a “the others.” We were massed on deck to 
i, view some exhibitions—firing mines and 
AY things of that kind—which were all explained 
4 to us. Then something special was 
: arranged, and Admiral Field told us exactly 
how it was arranged. An interruption 
from a diminutive “ middie.” “I beg 
your pardon, sir, that’s not it. It was 
that way fifty years ago!” Then the 
dauntless lad went on to tell us how 
it really was done. “Thank you, my 
lad,” said the admiral at the end. 
Then some unchristian creature whis- 
pered to the boy that it was a real 
live admiral whom he had corrected, 
and—well, that “ middie” vanished. 


Consul-General at Buda Pesth.— 
Mr. Arthur Herbert, our new consul- 
general at Buda Pesth, is the second 
son of the late Mr. John Herbert of 
Llanarth. This family, like the Her- 
berts of Cherbury, were originally 
descended from Henry FitzHerbert, 
chamberlain to Henry I., became 
a London paper, but merely con- A MOUNT LEBANON BRIDE Jones in precess of time, and changed 
sisted of a few commonplace the Jones to Herbert. Mr. John 


remarks made while Mi Piggot "wins ae autiel sok Meas ese ae ran, Herbert eressed celiaet he ngelby 
was conducting the interviewer to royal licence, Mr, Arthur Herbert is 
the hall door. A genuine interview with a cabinet minister would an old Christ Church man. He used to hunt with the Bicester, and 
be worth from £200 to £300 to the journalist lucky enough to extract now he hunts and shoots wherever he can. He will get good shooting 
it. £50 was, I believe, the sum paid for the only interview which in Hungary, including bear in the Carpathians, but he will have to 
ever appeared with Marie Correlli, and the same sum, I understand, leave off golf except in the most garden way. He is an excellent 
was paid to the writer of the interview with W. G. Grace. linguist, one of our few diplomats who have a perfect command of 

Six Months and a Sermon.—Mr. Waddy, K.C.,, who has just Russian and Persian. It is hardly worth his while to learn Hungarian. 
resigned the recordership of Sheffield, is a great character. A Non- A Fair ‘“ Diplomatess.”—Mrs. Arthur Herbert will be missed 
conformist of the Nonconformists his sentences were sermonettes. at Copenhagen, and she cannot be congratulated on the change, for 
There is generally a heavy calendar in Sheffield, and Mr. Waddy’s she will find Buda Pesth quite a “ one-horse town.” Copenhagen is an 
light punishments were very agreeable to the Bar. The prisoners, adaptive capital. It is years ago since the society of the place took 
too, knew their judge and passionately played hypocrite. While the the English to their arms and proclaimed them ‘so like ourselves.” 
man in the dock lashed himself with reproaches Mr. Waddy would Americans received as cordial a welcome as they had in London, It 
sigh. Restlessly he would pace up and down the dais, stopping is natural that Mrs, Herbert should be popular. She is tall, pretty, 
only to gaze searchingly from under the heaviest of white eyebrows fair, with the corn-coloured hair which so many American ladies 
at the culprit. He was seldom humbugged, but he was often too kind. possess, 
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A Rival to Ping-pong.—There is a 
great tendency in these degenerate days 
to bring all outdoor games indoors and to 
convert even the most manly of field sports 
into parlour amusements. As a_ general 
rule these attempts to refine such games as football or cricket 
have proved failures, but the specimen of table cricket which is 
illustrated below affords a capital evening’s sport in the winter. 
The game, as can be clearly seen in the illustration, is played by 


Dinner-table 


THE, TATEER 


Kings and Cousins.—It is not generally 
known that his Majesty of England and 
his Majesty of Portugal are royal cousins 
in more than the mere conventional sense. 
King Carlos is as certainly a Coburg as 
King Edward himself. His great-grandfather in the male line, 
whose son, Prince Ferdinand, married Queen Maria da Gloria 
of Portugal, was a younger brother of King Edward’s paternal grand- 
father, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and, of course, of Queen 
Victoria’s mother, the Duchess 


Cricket. 


CRICKET ON A DINING-ROOM TABLE 


This ingenious game is played by one player flicking a ball at a metal batsman, which is worked mechanically by 
another player at the opposite end of the table 


mechanical batsmen whose arms are fitted with a powerful spring, 
which is worked by one of the players. The other player flicks a 
small wooden ball, and if he succeeds in getting through the 
batsman’s defence the latter is, of course, out as in ordinary cricket. 
Runs are counted in various ways, the most usual being for two runs 
to be scored if the ball strikes the wall of the room and one if it is 
hit off the table. 


Piff-puff.—I hear that a patent for a new game has been applied 
for which for wild excitement and as a test of athletic prowess 
may prove a serious rival to ping-pong. It is played with a pair of 
bellows, a small balloon, and a net ; in fact, in exactly the same way 
as ping-pong except that a bellows is used instead ofa bat. It rejoices 
in the manly title of “ piff-puff,” and affords an excellent scope for 
the outlet of virile energy which shrinks from the brutality of the 
football and cricket fields. 


A Queer Harvest Thanksgiving.—One of the most curious 
methods of celebrating a harvest thanksgiving is that adopted at the 
old Wesleyan chapel, Bourne Street, Hastings. Hastings is more 
famous for fish than for corn. Instead of the wheat and flowers 
which are used at ordinary harvest thanksgivings, fishing nets and 
bowls of live gold fish are used to decorate the chapel as well as 
models of ships, shells, and sea birds. - As many of the congregation 
of the church are fishermen this celebration of the sea harvest is 
highly appropriate. Many years ago this chapel was a theatre, and 
it still possesses a remarkable feature in the shape of two galleries, 
one above the other. 


White’s Club.—White’s will reopen on October 6 and the 
famous bow window will be once more at the service of members. 
It was this bow window that the 1st Lord Cheylesmore was so 
enamoured of that he said he must sit in it either as member of the 
club or owner and occupant of the house. The club preferred the 
former condition. It is not so long ago that White’s was in a very 
tottery state, but mainly owing to the fostering care and enterprise 
of Mr. Algy Bourke it recovered and now flourishes. One or two 
lucky bankruptcies helped by enabling the committee to get rid of 
some black sheep. In its early days White’s was a noted gambling 
house, hazard being the game. Now it is famous for bridge. 


London Filling.—London is already filling with unusual rapidity. 
It is true that many people are merely passing through, but this is 
not enough to account for the number of people who may be met in 
Bond Street and Piccadilly. The fact is that the weather has been 
so bad everywhere that there is no comfort or amusement in the 
country except for the shooting people, while this is decidedly a 
“between the times” for abroad. The result is that ladies flock 
back to London in shoals, saying with striking unanimity that if one 
must be uncomf»rtable London is the best place to be uncomfortable 
in. And there is something in it. 
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of Kent, as well. Hence, and 
because of the friendship 
between them, the intimate 
character of the Portuguese 
Monarch’s visits to England, 
which are invariably private 
and never acts of state. In 
these anarchical days his 
throne is by no means a bed 
of roses, but King Carlos has 
a happy disposition, and the 
only constitutional difficulty 
that really troubles him is the 
strictly personal one which he 
carries about with him. As an 
irreverent courtier put it last 
time he was here his Majesty 
is “waisting” away. To 
counteract it he is constantly 
in training. Hence his 
prowess with the foil and the 
racket, and his generally abstemious habits at table. But alas, 
though a southern, he appreciates the “ roast beef of Old England,’’ 
and his shadow never grows less, 


Park 4S 


A Racing Archbishop.—Canon Lowther Clarke, the new Bishop- 
elect of Melbourne, Australia, is a towering personage. As vicar of 
Dewsbury and subsequently of Huddersfield he acquired a remark- 
able hold on the West Riding of Yorkshire—a difficult constituency 
to appeal to. Archbishop Thomson conquered Sheffield with one 
sermon and was beloved ever after, but one of his predecessors, at 
least, had no love for these begrimed toilers. This was Archbishop 
Harcourt, the grandfather of the Squire of Malwood. “ Wakefield 
is as far in the West Riding as a gentleman should go”’ was his 
dictum, and he abided by it. It was Archbishop Harcourt who used 
to attend York races. Archbishop Maclagan also loves the Knaves- 
mire when he can have it to himself, and can often be seen having 
a gallop, riding with his hands down for all the world like a jockey. 


THE MARKET HARBOROUGH DOG SHOW 


Sir Humphrey de Trafford judging in the ring 


Many Happy Returns to—October 1: Lady Downshire; Lord 
Grantley, 1855. October 2: Lord Algernon Percy, 1851; Lord 
Chewton, 1882; Lord Farnham, 1879. October 3: Prince 
Maurice of Battenberg, 1891; Lord Norreys, 1860; Sir Gervas 
Glyn, 1862. October 4: Miss Braddon; Lord Herries, 1837; 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 1824. October 5: Lord North, 1836; Lord 
Ormonde, 1844; Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 1848 ; Lord Larcom, 1882. 
October 6: Lord Newport, 1873; Lord Doneraile, 1866; Mr. 
Clement Scott, 1841. October 7: Lord Charles Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck, 1868 ; Sir George Pilkington, 1848. 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


Vv. 

ncle Dick, extraordinarily fresh and smart 
in his white flannels unspotted even 
from the world of laundresses to judge by 
their immaculate appearance, is perched on 
the rail of my balcony at the hotel at Dinard 
on the morning of my arrival; and as I, 
robed in an empire mazinée of forget-me-not 
blue batiste with floating ribbons of Parma 
violet, “discuss lazily my coffee and rolls, 
he pours into my ears a full particular 
account of the’doings of Dinard and its 

inhabitants. 

“My dear Dick,” I remark as he rises to 
leave me to my toilette while he goes to 
meet on the f/age a lady whose name [ 
recognise as that of one of the most promi- 
nent haditwés of Monte Carlo’s dangerous 
slopes, ‘‘I really think it is high time you 
gave up frivolity in general and bridge in 
particular, and—and—contemplated marriage, 
instead of being merely an anxiety to your 
family and an advertisement to your tailor ! ” 
The best-groomed man in London smiled as 
he lit a cigarette. “And a terror to my 
adorable aunt,eh ? My dear good Lili, it is 
precisely the contemplation of matrimony 
which prevents my committing it! Iam of 
opinion that, like most other estates now- 
adays, matrimony is a distinctly encumbered 
one. Among the many charms of bridge is 
the delightful fact that you can change 
partners from time to time ; among the many 
drawbacks of matrimony is the melancholy 
certainty that you cannot at least,” he added 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ not without un- 
desirable difficulties. So until I find another 
Lili who has not been made my aunt by 
an unkind providence I think I shall prefer 
bridge to being a Benedick.” 

Having garbed myself in spotless white, 
from my broad-trimmed hat clipped at the 
back with white seagull’s wings to my 
shoes of white doeskin, and’ given Estelle 
a rendezvous later on at the bathing tents, 
I saunter down to the tennis courts. The 
tennis club is to the Dinardais what the Forum 
was to the Roman, and everybody puts in an 
appearance there. That the grass does not 
grow under the feet of the Dinardais is as 
obvious on the tennis courts as it is at the 
Casino of an evening. The blazing sun pours 
down on the hard yellow sand whereon the 
balls bound several tines higher than the 
heads of the players, and Dinard tennis must 
be an exceed.ngly trying game for diminutive 
persons whose tempers are generally as short 
as their stature. I am looked upon as an 
abnormal person of deficient intellect when I 
assert that I never play tennis. Personally 
I] abominate all such spasmodic physical con- 
tortions ; and as from the depths of a shady 
wicker chair I watch tousled, red-faced damsels 
with sun-burnt noses standing on one leg in 
abbreviated skirts making frantic efforts to 
reach a ball which swoops over their heads 
far out of reach, I feel distinctly that, like 
Mary, I have chosen the better part. 

Having thus aided the digestion of my 
breakfast by a considerable amovnt of amuse- 
ment I betake myself to the plage, and 
presently, arrayed in a black silk sazd/ot with 
a laurel-green foulavd tied round my auburn 
locks, I take a header from the spring-board 
and strike out for the boat wherein an ancient 


boatman watches paternally over the bathers 
who go out into deep water. This being a 
truthful record, the auburn curls which peep 
out so becomingly from under the green 
foulard are not grown on my head ; I respect 
my hair too much to allow it to be wet with 
sea-water ; so my own mane is packed away 
in an oilskin cap under the foulard, to whose 
edge is sewn two curls provided by a wily 
coiffeur which are proof against any amount 
of wetting. The groups in the water are in- 
structive and amusing. There is the Duchess 
of Dorset floundering in blue serge like a 
disabled porpoise, supported by two stout 
Frenchmen ; family parties bob up and down 
like corks in about three feet of ;water ; and 
further on as I swim out with the long side- 
stroke that I love 1 pass that scamp of a 
Dick teaching Mrs. Porchington B. Smith 
the abstruse science of floating with much 
tender support. 

They are so occupied with each other that 
they do not notice my approach. “Teaching 
the young idea how to float, Dick?” I in- 
quire as I pass, ‘‘ Take her up tenderly, treat 
her with care,” and I shoot ahead. Dick is 
so startled that he says “D—n!” audibly 
and withdraws his supporting arm, which 
causes the lady to disappear suddenly beneath 
the surface, an intimate acquaintance with 
the. briny for which she is by no means pre- 
pared. Woman-like she turns and rends her 
cavalier, and no doubt aware that her wet 
wisps of hair detract from her appearance she 
will accept no excuses and leaves the water in 
indignant haste. 

Dick strikes out for the boat, on whose 
little step-ladder I am perched after my swim, 
and arrives full of wrath ; but his saving sense 
of humour is always to be counted on, and it 
does not take long before we are once more 
the best of friends and laughing over the in- 
cident and the lady’s discomfiture. The ludi- 
crous is a wonderful corrective to misplaced 
emotions, and as I swim back to get ready 
for a lunch at the De Wildes I feel that the 
noble cause of snatching a brand from the 
burning which has brought me to Dinard has 
had a successful beginning. I am taken 
into lunch by Sir Frank Wynchgrove, who 
assumes the 7vd/e here of directeur-en-chef, 
a sort of universal provider of the social 
amusements of Dinard. He is most anxious 
to know if I am going to the /ableaux 
vivants at the new club? To the moon- 
light picnic to follow? Have I been to 
La Garage? Have I been up the Rance ? 
Have I tasted the Cancale oysters plucked 
fresh from their native beds? Have I seen 
the Dinan market? When I can get a 
word in edgeways I answer that I have 
only arrived this morning and do not know 
Dinard. “Oh! you soon will,” answers the 
universal provider with a chuckle, “ and 
Dinard knows all about you and is prepared 
to spoil you to your heart’s content.” 

After the long lunch is over we migrate 
to the inevitable English tea-shop, which 
swarms with tired and heated tennis cham- 
pions, male and female, who drink tea by the 
gallon. Then comes more dressing, this time 
for dinner at the Casino; then on we go to 
the new club /ableaux vivants, which are of 
the usual order—delightful to the performers 
and deadly dull to the audience. The clou 
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By Lady Lilith. 


of the performance is the appearance of 
Mrs. Porchington B. Smith as “The Light of 
the Harem ” (“Which harem ?” murmurs the 
inquiring voice of the Duchess of Dorset, 
who seems to have some acquaintance with 
the lady’s history) with a bevy of fair atten- 
dants. It appears Dick unkindly refused to 
take the part of the Ethiopian guardian with 
a drawn scimitar in the background ; which 
is not very surprising for a fashionable youth 
with a reputation for conquest. 

The moonlight picnic follows the Zableau., 
but it has only left on my mind a_ blurred 
impression of a jolting drive in the dark, when 
1 had a distinct conviction that everybody 
was holding his or her neighbour’s hand. 
Sir Frank tried to hold mine in a tender 
grasp, and seemed even more surprised than 
hurt when I withdrew it. A horrible meal in 
a most unbecoming light from a fire of sticks, 
which filled our eyes and our food with smoke, 
while unpleasant winged insects blundered 
into one’s face and one’s soup, and crawling 
things ran over one’s feet and down one’s 
neck; a dreadful walk through dark, damp, 
woods, where one of my shoes stuck in a bog, 
and spiders tried to spin webs from the tip of 
my nose; and finally a jolting return of a 
jaded party in the small hours of the morning. 

But there was one reward for such an 
experience, and that came when Dick and I, 
on our way through the wood, were suddenly 
treated by a wandering moonray to a beautiful 
but unexpected /adleau vivant of Mrs. 
Porchington B. Smith reclining on a mossy 
bank with the curly head of Jack Somerville 
—a callow fledgling of an American attaché— 
resting cosily on her lap. ‘‘ Looks as if she 
were teaching the young idea how to float 
this time, doesn’t it, Dick?” I say sweetly. 
Dick’s reply is monosyllabic; but he has a 
family as well as a masculine objection to 
being made a fool of, and when a few days 
later 1 suggest he should go with me to join 
Adam in Scotland he accepts with enthusiasm. 


The Last Hope 


Dedicated to Mr. Spencer, the aeronaut 


A huge cigar, 
Aerial flight, 

A jolt, a jar, 
And then a-light, 


No crowded way, 

No scorchers ’ware, 
No motors sway, 

No “ teufs’” are there. 


While cabs below 
The "buses race, 

And cyclists show 
E’en greater pace, 


And tram cars dash 
The cyclists by, 

And motors crash 
‘To eternitie. 


Pedestrian, 

What chance for thee? 
Terrestrian, 

Thow’lt no more be! 


But seek above 
What’s here denied, 
Since life you love 
Be safely “ skied.’ 
GER: 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


A.V.C.—The Automobile Volunteer Corps, 
wuich these letters represent, is at last to be 
an actual reality. It has been dreamed of 
long enough, and Mr. Mayhew and _ other 
enthusiasts have been quietly educating the 
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“War Office people. It was probably their 
experiences at Aldershot, Salisbury Plain, and 
‘Folkestone just lately which carried the final 
conviction of the utility of the automobile for 
military operations to the general officers 
vith whom the decision in these matters 
rests. At any rate, Mr. Mayhew is now in 
possession of an official document setting out 
\the character of the corps, and even of a draft 
‘form of enrolment. 


Provisional Elections. — Pending the 
“meeting of the ad hoc committee applica- 
‘tions are being received from all parts of the 
country, and these are to be allotted to dis- 
‘tricts and sub-districts, each with its own 
‘organisation. Members who already hold 
-commissions would naturally be at the head 
-of their divisions. The rank and file are to 
-serve for a fortnight in the year, and the date 
will be made as far as possible to suit their 
“convenience. They will be treated as gentle- 
men but will not count as officers. They are 
"to have an allowance of 30s. a day, the 
“expenses being reckoned by Mr. Mayhew at 
£2 or £2 tos. The uniform—dark blue 
trimmed with red—is perhaps a trifle unser- 
~viceable, however smart it may look, The 
military gentlemen seem to have allowed 
‘themselves to be persuaded that the use of 
the automobile in the field is not to jump 
-ditches and five-barred gates ; it was by such 
‘tests that they condemned it at first. 


Not Over Thirty.—The suggestion we 
made ina recent issue of prohibiting altogether 
from the road monster cars or racers in dis- 
‘guise seems to be gaining acceptance. The 
Automobile Club Journal states that in the 
‘opinion of many who give careful and un- 
biased consideration to the motor problem 
‘a regulation forbidding for the present all 
motor vehicles capable of travelling on the 
flat under the best conditions more than, say, 
thirty miles an hour would go far to prevent 
the abuse of automobilism, while at the same 
time those who wish to see automobiles 
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legitimately used would have no cause to 
grumble. The journal questions whether 
anyone would have the right to complain if 
he were restricted to the use of cars having 
speed capabilities not exceeding those of the 
7 h.p. Panhard. A 
somewhat similar pro- 
posal has been made 
in Munich that officials 
should control the 
manufacture of motors 
and not permit the sale 
of any cars of greater 
speed than thirty or 
forty kilometres except 
for military purposes. 
Such a restriction 
should not, of course, 
be contemplated as 
permanent, but an 
increase of the speed 
of traffic from the eight 
or ten miles an hour 
of the horse to that 
which is here sugges- 
ted, per saltum, is as 
much as it is reason- 
able to expect the 
public to agree to, 
When the mass of the 
traffic shall move at thirty,.miles an hour it 
will be time to admit motors doing forty or 
fifty. 


A Good Tour.—Mr. E. Ruffer recently 
returned from a very successful drive into the 
Salzkammergut. Through France, of course, 
he found first-rate going, and in the Black 
Forest, both through Héllenthal to the 
Danube valley and through Rastadt and 
Freudenstadt, the roads are good. Over 
the mountains there are many sharp 
turns, but the gradients are well 
engineered ; indeed, Mr. Ruffer thinks that 
in Germany and Austria the roads in the 
plains are less well kept than those in 
the hilly regions. In Wiirtemberg as far 
as Ulm he had nothing to complain of, 
but onwards the road is indifferent and 
not easy to drive on, the approaches to 
the Bavarian villages being mostly up 
frightfully steep hills. From Salzburg to 
Ischl there are numerous small channels 
across the road to carry off the rain water, 
which make it difficult to drive even at 
fifteen miles an hour. The neighbour- 
hood of Ischl is a favourable one for 
motoring, and the main road from there 
to Gmunden is magnificent, broad, level, 
and with lovely scenery. The hotels are 
clean and comfortable, but, says Mr. 
Ruffer, not cheap. 


H.P. CAR 


Sanitary Motors.— That the disuse of 
the draught horse will be attended with 
a vast improvement in the healthiness 
of the streets is a fact which no one 
denies, though, perhaps, few sufficiently 
appreciate it. The Sanitary Congress at 
Manchester, however, took up a different 
side of the question, and chiefly considered 
how the motor could be employed to miti- 
gate the unwholesome conditions inevitable 
while animal traction is continued. Motors 
for cleaning and watering the roads were 
shown, and Professor Archibald Sharp read 
a detailed paper on ‘* Municipal Motor 
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Waggons.” He quoted Mr. Prentice of the 
Strand Board of Works as saying that 
the use of motors in his department gave a 
saving of £772 per annum, and Mr. Weaver 
and Mr, Winter, the borough engineers of 
Kensington and Hampstead, as having found 
steam vans most successful. On the Thursday 
afternoon a pleasant break in their work was 
afforded to the delegates by the garden party 
at Tatton Park. The Manchester Automobile 
Club offered them seats in their cars, but the 
weather was so unfavourable that no more 
than fifteen carloads: went down. Mr. 
Peacock, the chief constable, had lined the 
route with his men, and the Lord Mayor 
headed the procession. Earl Egerton and 
the Duchess were kindness itself. The 
evening cleared up a bit and more delegates 
returned by road. 


Yorks A. C.—The Yorkshire automobilists 
had a delightful run to Castle Grove at the 
invitation of Mr. H. R. Kirk, whose con- 
servatories and orchid houses have quite a 
local reputation. There were nearly a 
hundred on the cars in all. In the evening 
a hill-climbing competition was held, the 
carriage drive which bends up from the main 
road to the house serving well as a test. 
The cars were divided into classes according 
to horse-power and number of passengers 
carried, and the winners turned up in Mr. 
F. J. Borland, Mr. Routh, and Mr. Whitaker 
in their respective classes. The prizes were 
a cigarette case, a blotter, and a pair of 
candlesticks, of silver in each case. 


The Worst Hill in France. — Mont 
Ventoux is twenty-two kilometres in length, 
and has an average gradient of eight per cent., 
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a considerable stretch being as much as 
thirteen per cent. The other test hills are 
said to be child’s play to it. It is near 
Carpentras. In the recent trial there were 
fifty entries, and the event fell to M. Chau- 
chard, who accomplished 13% miles in 
27 min. I7 sec. 


PEE. SPATTER. 


A His- 
torical Cen- 
tre. — My 
friend, Sir 
William Tre- 
loar, who is now travelling in Asia Minor purchasing antique 
carpets and praying rugs, sends me an interesting photo- 
graphic memento from Constantinople which I am happy to 
publish, It is a view of the old hippodrome now represented 
by the open space known as the Horse Square near St. 
Sophia. It was, as every student of history knows, in this 
hippodrome that the Byzantine emperors were proclaimed 
and Belisarius and other victorious generals celebrated their 
triumphs. The obelisk which stands here is of Egyptian 
syenite. It came from Heliopolis and was placed in the 
hippodrome by Theodosius the Great. The carriage in the 
foreground of the obelisk contains Sir 
William Treloar, Lady Treloar, and their 
dragoman, F. de Peruta. 


A Popular Knight.—-Sir William Tre- 
loar, whose friends will be glad to 
see him back (for there are sup- 
posed to be brigands in Asia 
Minor who sometimes capture 
merchant princes for ransom), is 
one of the most popular men in 
the City of London, of which he 
will be chief magistrate in about 
three years time. Heisof Cornish 
origin, which, perhaps, gives him 
that Celtic and vivacious touch 
not usually associated with City 
magnates. He is an author, his 
book entitled Ludgate Hill, Past 
aud Present, being a real con- 
tribution to the history of London, 

‘and he is a member of any 
number of clubs, at all of which 
he is welcomed as one of the most 
clubbable of men although, I 
believe, a non-smoker. ~ 


AN ANCIENT HIPPODROME. 
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An Unofficial Court Photographer.—Nowadays the lady: 
photographer is a force to reckon with, ‘and there are three, 
at any rate, in the front rank of their profession, but: 
when Miss Alice Hughes first started as a gifted amateur, 
no woman had won success in this branch. Miss Hughes 
may safely be styled the unofficial Court photographer, whilst 
her father, Mr. Edward Hughes, is a Court portrait painter, 
having painted an official portrait of the Queen this year as. 
well as two others previously, one of which hangs at Sand- 
ringham. Miss Hughes began taking photographs of her 
father’s paintings in order that there might remain some 
souvenir of the beautiful sitters after their pictures had been 
despatched to them, and her work was so much admired! 
by Millais and other artists that she seriovsly devoted 
herself to it, and having inherited from her father a fine: 
artistic sensibility her portraits have always been distin- 
guished by a sense of the picturesque, whilst 
the results she obtained were so good that 
Miss Hughes promptly became “the 
fashion,” and there is not, perhaps, a single: 
society beauty who has not be-n 
to the studio in Gower Street. 


The Queen’s Gift.—Till the- 
accession of the King and Queen 
Miss Hughes had never takin 
anyone out of the studio, but she: 
has been several times to the 
palace to photograph the Queen,. 
and a jewel she greatly values is a 
beautiful. monogram brooch set. 
with precious stones, a recent gift 
from Queen Alexandra. Mr. 
Hughes and his daughter were 
privileged spectators in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on coronation day 
and have received many excep-- 
tional marks of favour. In spite 
of being kept very busily em-- 
ployed with her own sitters Miss 
Hughes still finds time to photo- 
graph her father’s pictures before 


A Curious Royal Custom.— 
When any Spanish Sovereign 
dies the body is at once submitted 
to the process of fossilisation, nor 
can it be placed in the royal 
pantheon until the body has been absolutely turned into stone. 
Curiously enough the period required for fossilisation varies con- 
siderably. Some royal bodies have become solidified in a very short 
period, whilst others have taken years before the fossilisation took 
place. It took exactly thirteen years to convert the body of the 
father of the present young King of Spain into stone. 


City Etiquette.—There are six maids of honour in the service of 
the Lady Mayoress, It is etiquette that at all public functions in 
which the principal magistrate of the City and his wife attend that 
these maids of honour should dine at.a table by themselves. A 
short time ago there was no room at the Guildhall to allow these 
ladies a separate table, but this state of affairs has been remedied, 
and the miids of honour now occupy a delightful little alcove all 
to themselves in the Guildhall dining-room. 


After Forty-three Years.—Volunteers and others who have 
claims, real or imaginary, against the War Office for services in 
South Africa should not despair because payment is delayed. A 
short time ago a private in the Bengal Artillery who had served 
through the Indian Mutiny received the sum of £2 due to him since 
the siege of Lucknow. The War Office took forty-three years to 
consider this man’s claim, and the money was sent to him to Chicago, 
where he is now living. In such matters the War Office may be 
slow, but they are sure. 


Trains de Luxe.—The interest taken in the special train which 
conveyed Lord Dudley the other day from Euston to Holyhead 
is a proof of how differently they do these things.in America, 
There business men and millionaires bent on pleasure think no 
more of chartering a special train than of sending a telegram. In 
England, except in the case of royalty, special trains are com- 
paratively rare luxuries. Young Guardsmen quartered at Windsor, 
when they miss the last train from Paddington and have to be 
on parade the following morning, occasionally engage a_ special 
train, but even with youthful Guardsmen this practice is not so 
common as it used to be. 
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they leave his studio. Whilst he: 
has painted the Queen, her 
daughters, the Princess of Wales, 
and other royal ladies, Miss 
Hughes takes the children of the: 
Princess of Wales regularly every year in a charming group, the 
little daughters of the Duchess of Fife frequently, whilst her portrait 


Appoilon, Constantinople 
THE HIPPODROME AND OBELISK OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Showing Sir William and Lady Treloar ina carriage in the foreground 


_ of the late Duchess of Teck, the last one taken, Princess Louise: 


Duchess of Argyll, and other notable photographs have never beem 
published but kept for private 
circulation. 
People who Dislike the 
Camera. — Nearly every well- 
known man or woman of the 
present day has submitted to the 
process of being photographed, 
but there are some _ individuals 
who intensely dislike to face the 
camera when there is any chance 
of their photograph being either 
offered for sale or used in the 
illustrated papers. Sir Henry 
Irving has a great dislike to being 
photographed, and Miss Corelli’s 
photograph is even more difficult 
to obtain than an interview with 
the famous novelist, for the latter 
has been granted once, but a 
regular sitting has never been 
granted to a photographer for 
publication although -a snapshot 
appeared some long time ago in 
the Strand Magazine. The Boer 
generals during their stay in London 
were as difficult to catch with the 
camera as they were themselves 
during the war. Lord Kitchener’s 
photograph is extremely hard to 
obtain. He is strongly opposed to 
all such forms of advertisement. 


DR. F. A. BARTON 


Who was shot at when sailing near 
Manchester in his balloon the other day 
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The Home-coming Guards.—The trans- 
port, W2néfreda, which left Cape Town on 
September 13, is due at Southampton on 
October 5 with the rst Coldstream Guards, 
the 1st Scots Guards, and the tst Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry. She brings nearly 2,000 
officers and men home. The 2nd Coldstream 
Guards are returning by the Mohawk and 
are due at Southampton on (October 7. 
Amongst the home-coming officers are 


Viscount Northland, Lord Newtown Butler, © 


Lord Falconer, Sir W- B. Barttelot, Bart., and 
the Hons. L. d’H. Hamilton, M.V.O., C. 
Harbord, C.B., E. N. Massey, C. M. B. 
Ponsonby, M.V.O., J. S. Coke, A. Hd. Henni- 
ker-Major, C.B., E. M. Pakenham, and 
C. H. S. Monck—all Guardsmen.  Lieut.- 
Colonel A. E. Codrington, commanding the 
Ist Coldstream, comes home after long and 
hard work in South Africa, already recognised 
by special promotion. Colonel Harbord and 
Captain Pakenham have been mentioned in 


Lord Roberts’s despatches. Colonel Henniker- * 


Major was at one time assistant private 
secretary to the Secretary for War, and after- 
wards commanded the Guards’ depét. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


has “ made” him, and he is full of a deter- 
mination to apply to the troops he controls the 
most valuable of the lessons which South 
Africa has taught. He is at the very best 
period of life for such a task as his, being on 
the safe side of fifty. As an iron-nerved 
cavalryman who knows his business thoroughly 
he has strong views on the remount question, 
and has a conviction that the only way of 
avoiding such scandals as the public have 
learned about of late is to make ready in 
time of peace for the stress of war. 


A Remarkable Achievement.—It is not 
commonly known that in connection with our 
railways there are one or two military bodies 
upon whom would fall the task of controlling 
the transport of troops over the lines in case 
of an invasion of England. Practice in this 
respect has brought about considerable perfec- 
tion, for in the summer months large bodies 
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council. Both are lieutenant-colonels. Sir 
B. Baker, Sir J. Aird, Bart., V.D.,° Sir W: D. 
Pearson, Bart., and Sir A, C. Lucas, Bart., 
are members of the Staff Corps with field 
rank. Of that kindred volunteer body, the 
Electrical Engineers, Lord Kelvin is the 
honorary colone!, all of which means that 
if the best brains of the nation in a certain 
direction are needed to help to crush an 
invader they are ready for the task. 


Lessons from German Dockyards.—While 
the Secretary for War and other distinguished 
Englishmen have been learning certain les- 
scons from the German Army, Mr. H. O, 
Arnold-Forster, Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty, has been visiting German dock- 
yards and comparing their methods of work 
with our own. It is to be hoped that good 
will result from his invest'gations, for it is 
notorious that in many ways our dockyards 
are far behind the times in some of their vital 
equipment. Mr. Arnold-Forster and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty have long worked 
zealously together. It is rather remarkable 
that their first service love should have been 
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Horses for the Army.—Part of the miser- 
able truth in connection with the buying of 
horses for South Africa is coming to light now 
that the war is over and there is time to 
inquire into the working of things. I was ina 
famous horse-breeding and horse-dealing centre 
in the north the other day and heard a little 
story which illustrates the reckless manner in 
which money was wasted by officers buying 
horses for the army. A horse which had been 
used—and used well—for six years by a country 
doctor in a hilly district was sold to one of the 
buyers for £30. . When the purchase was 
completed the seller said, ‘“He’s a splendid 
animal for retreating; give him to the 
yeomanry.” For military purposes the horse 
was palpably worthless. A friend of the 
practitioner assured me that the actual value 
was about £5. ‘Asa matter of fact,” added 
the candid friend, ‘‘he was only fit for the 
knacker.” 


Sir John French.—The command of the 
1st Army Corps at Aldershot, which has been 
taken over by Lieut.-General Sir John French, 
is likely to give him every opportunity of 
carrying out some drastic reforms. The war 
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of volunteers have been carried from various 
centres to Aldershot. Recently a record was 
established by the 2nd Cheshire Royal 
Engineers, a body of railway volunteers 
whose headquarters are at Crewe. The train 
went over the London and North-Western 
line from Crewe to Willesden, containing 
North-Western volunteers, and driven by two 
of the sappers, Darlington and Ellis. The 
train covered a distance of about 150 miles 
in 3} hours, and is, I imagine, the first on 
record to be driven by, volunteers, with 
volunteers, to their own camp. 


Military Railway Men.—Mr. F. W. 
Webb, the London and North-Western Ra 1- 
way Company’s chief mechanical engineer, 
is the man who has to a large extent made 
the foregoing achievement possible. He is 
not associated with the army, but some of 
the most prominent railway officials and 
engineers are connected with the Army Rail- 
way Council or the Engineer and Railway 
Volunteer Staff Corps, or both. Sir J. W. 
Wolfe-Barry, for instance, is a member of 
each, and Sir W, Pollitt, who formerly be- 
longed to the Staff Corps, is a member of the 
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not the navy but the army. They were both 
wedded to the militia, and the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty had very definite 
notions concerning the improvement of the 
constitutional force. 


Mr. Brodrick and his Khaki.—For some 
reason or other not a little merriment has 
been expressed because the War Secretary in 
attending the military mancevres in Germany 
wore khaki. “ Mr. Brodrick, as before, wore 
khaki,” wrote the representative of a great 
news agency, whilst a distinguished caricaturist 
drew an absurd picture of the right honourable 
gentleman in the famous fighting colour. Why 
there should be this astonishment at the 
wearing of khaki, even by a mere secretary 
for war, it is difficult to understand. Certainly 
in the case of Mr. Brodrick it is inexcusable, 
and is probably due to forgetfulness of the fact 
that he is honorary colonel of the Surrey (the 
Princess of Wales’s) Imperial Yeomanry. As 
such he is obviously entitled to wear a uniform, : 
and it happens that that uniform is khaki 
w.th scarlet facings. Mr. Brodrick has been 
the titular chief of the regiment since June 
in last year. 
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Adrian Ross. 
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W e are told daily by advocates of temperance, so-called, that we 

drink too much alcohol; we retort on our reprovers that 
teetotallers ruin their nerves and digestion with to» much tea. Both 
sides are only too much in the right. Also, as doctors tell us, we 
eat too much, wear too much, work too much, or play too much. 
Even the poorest, though they may lack some necessaries, are 
bound to have many superfluities. Our daily (and nightly) dress is 
full of meaningless items with no warrant in use, comfort or beauty. 
Some of them are survivals of extinct conditions, others never were 
of any use or ornament from the beginning. 


ook, for instance, at the linen collar of the average civilised man. 
It does not, like a steel gorget, ward off a slash or stab from the 
throat ; its stiffness is no defence, merely an annoyance. The 
history of the collar is obvious. First it was the mouth of the 
bottomless bag (with holes for the arms) that was the primitive upper 
garment. The edge of the bag flapped outwards, and the necktie 
was the string or band lying in the fold of the flap and drawing the 
bag in close to the neck. Thisis still seen in some varieties of tennis 
shirt and in the Russian peasant’s red flannel shirt. 


hen men came to wear white shirts the collar was too soon 
soiled and unsightly, and condemned the rest of the shirt 
to washing while yet clean. So humanity, keeping to its old methods 
as far as possible, made the collar detachable, so that it might be 
removed when dirty and replaced by another. But by this time the 
necktie, whose function it was to hold the shirt together at the neck, 
had lost its meaning and use, for a button or stud fastened the neck 
of the shirt ; and the necktie being superfluous, the collar, whose sole 
purpose was to fold over and retain the cravat, might well have 
disappeared as far as use went. For ornament some embroidered 
band or edging might well have sufficed to replace both collar and 
necktie. To 
this day thousands are employed in making and millions partly 
employed in wearing collars and neckties—all useless and senseless 
since the day when man first fastened his garment round his throat 
by a pin or button instead of a string. 


But men had to retain their meaningless superfluities. 


ith women’s dress it is (I believe) still worse. Just as the human 
anatomy is stor.d with purposeless survivals from lower 
stages of evolution, so female garments are crowded with attach- 
ments, intended to be ornamental but without any meaning in use, 
Elaborate rows of buttons—aye, and fictitious buttonholes, too— 
decorate the fronts of bodices that hook behind. Bands that could 
not support the slightest weight, and that hardly touch the shoulders, 
feign to support the mass of some glittering evening corsage (I am 
never quite sure what does really support it). 


trips of rich embroidery appear from under one fold of less 

gorgeous material and end at another fold in such a way as to 
Of course 
you know they don’t go all round, and it would be silly extravagance 
and an artistic blunder if they did. Ornament is made to be seen. 
But apparently dressmakers and their customers like not only to be 


imply that they continue out of sight right round a skirt. 


extravagant of superfluities, but to appear far more wasteful than 
they really are. 


ife is full of the superfluous ; in short, we might say that we 

provide for our own needlessnesses by supplying others with 
Not content with retaining old things with no 
meaning in them, we are always inventing new things with less. 


unnecessaries. 


Look, for instance, at those two modern nuisances, the gramophone 
and the biograph. The principle of the former is a valuable scientific 
discovery, the principle of the latter is as old as humanity, for 
primitive man must have seemed to see a continuous ring of fire 
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when he whirled a burning stick round his head to scare the wild 
beasts. One gives you 
a specimen of a popular orator, or a song delivered by a well-known 


But both alike are senseless and useless. 


music-hall performer, in the voice that the speaker or singer might 
possibly have if he (or she) were intoxicated and had a tin-lined 
throat. The other invention shows troops marching by at a review, 
let us say, shivering incessantly and smitten with strange luminous 
blisters as if a prey to some newly-invented plague. I lately saw 
the coronation procession on the biograph. The most characteristic 
feature of the pageant, the blaze of colour and gold, was gone; the 
King, in a coach that might have been made of anything, moved 
slowly across the screen, apparently in course of being heavily snow- 
balled by his loyal and leving subjects, for he was incessantly 
shivering, while white patches spattered on his coach and robes and 
swiftly melted off again. Now, although the procession did take 
place in the summer of the present year, there was no snow on the 
ground, ; 
“There’s nothing new beneath the sun,” 
Said Solomon, splenetic ; 
Now all the moments as they run 
Bring some new automatic gun, 
Or coal-tar anzesthetic. 
Time on his mighty roaring loom 
Weaves in new patterns gaily ; 
And yonder, hear the Yankees boom, 
A hundred millions, each of whom 
Takes out a patent daily! 
Inventions spring like choking weeds 
Till human nature smothers ! 
We want some man of mighty deeds 
To keep the things one really needs, 
And disinvent the others! 


A Fair Herbert.—Lady Beatrix Herbert, who distributed prizes 
recently, is the eldest daughter of the Earl of Pembroke, 
while her mother is a sister of the Earl of Durham. Lady 
Beatrix is, therefore, descended from two families which are 
remarkable for their good looks, and it is not surprising that she has 
inherited a good share of them. She is little more than a débutante, 
but during the few years that she has been out she has won golden 
opinions in society. She resembles her mother in many respects, is 
fond of the country and country amusements, while fully appreciating 
the pleasures of town. She gets her second name of Gertrude from 
her godmother and aunt, the widow of the late Lord Pembroke. 


Countess of Roden.—The Countess of Roden will spend a 
considerable portion of the autumn at her house in Hill Street. 
Lady Roden and her eldest sister, Lady Dorchester, are the only 
children and coheiresses of the first and last Lord Broughton. If 
Lady Dorchester had been a boy she would have been Lord 
Broughton. As it is her rank is the same and her precedence is 
older. Royal prerogative, however, was exercised to secure to her 
daughter what was not given to herself. Lady Roden is a well- 
known inhabitant of Mayfair. It is a curious coincidence that she 
also has only a daughter, who is married to Sir Reginald Proctor 
Beauchamp. The present Lord Roden is a cousin of the late 
peer. Lady Roden has very artistic tastes and both her London 
and her country house in Herts are exquisitely fitted up. 


Marchioness of Exeter. —Lord and Lady Exeter are at present 
at ‘ Burghley House near Stamford town,” and they will hunt from 
there during the season. Later there will be a party for the Stam- 
ford county ball in which the owners of Burghley are always 
interested. Lady Exeter was wée Miss Orde-Powlett, a daughter of 
Lord Bolton. She is decidedly pretty of the piquant variety, The 
present fashion of wearing big hats is very becoming to her, and 
she looks very smart and sportsmanlike in her riding habit. She 
hunts very often with her husband’s harriers, and is fond of 
flowers, dogs, and music, and prefers a country life to a town one. 
In fact, the couple are not often in London. 
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Church and Peerage. 
—Lady Helena Acland Hood 
is the eldest of the good-looking 
sisters of the present Duke of 
Hamilton. She began life as 
“Miss,” for though descended 
from the 4th duke her father’s 
title was merely admiral. 
When her brother succeeded 
to the dukedom she and her 
sisters in accordance with 
custom were granted by Queen 
Victoria the courtesy title and 
precedence of duke’s daughters. 
Three years later Lady Helena 
married a clergyman, Mr. 
Robert Fuller Acland Hood, 
a relation of the baronet and 
M.P. of that name (Sir Alex- 
ander Acland Hood) and of the 
late Lord Hood of Avalon. Lady 
Helena is fond of music and 
flowers, and adores the country 
while not wholly indifferent to 
the attractions of town. Like 
most of her family she fully 
believes in the influence that 
sport exercises on the physique 
of the race. 


The Duke of Connaught’s 
Host.—Pitcroy Lodge, where 
the Duke of Connaught has 
recently been paying a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs, Forbes Leith, is 
not really the property of his, 
Royal Highness’s host and 
hostess, who merely rent it from 
Mr. Pelham Burn. Pitcroy 
Lodge, which is a_ beautiful 
little house and carries with 
it a capital grouse moor, really 
belongs to Sir George Mac- 
pherson Grant. 


The Prince of Wales.— 
The Prince of Wales will pay 
a visit to the Earl of Durham 
at Lambton Castle in October 
for some fishing, and Lord 
Durham can give him some of 
the best fishing in the north 
of England. His waters are well stocked 
and are quite close to the castle; in fact, 
the river winds through the park at the foot 
of the hill on which the castle stands. This 
will not be by any means the first visit 
paid by royalty to Lambton. One notable 
visit took place in 1897, when the King 
stayed at Lambton from Monday to Friday. 


Oo 


Week by 


LADY HELENA ACLAND HOOD 


Is the eldest sister of the Duke of Hamilton and wife of the 
Rev. Robert Acland Hood 


Favourite of Queen Victoria.—The Hon. 
Mrs. Paton was but a short time back the 
Hon. Adeline Loftus, one of the prettiest and 
most graceful of the maids of honour that 
from time to time waited on Queen Victoria. 
She was the niece of the late Jane Lady Ely, 
the “dear Jane Ely” of the Lzfe in the High- 
fands, who was in turn maid of honour and 
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lady in waiting, and she was 
the daughter of the late 
Captain Loftus, for some time 
keeper of the Crown jewels in 
the Tower of London. Lady 
Ely’s influence procured her 
the appointment of maid of 
honour, but she soon became 
a great favourite at Court. 
Queen Victoria liked pretty and 
bright people, and in con- 
sequence Miss Adeline Loftus 
had more than the average 
share of attendance. When 
she married the Queen showed 
her favour by giving her a 
handsome present. Mr. Paton 
is a successful barrister who 
edits publications for the 
Colonial Office. 


A Maid of Honour.—The 
Hon. Mary Hughes owed her 
original appointment as maid 
of honour to Queen Victoria 
to the influence of Lady Jane 
Churchill, who had succeeded 
to Jane Lady Ely as first 
favourite. In her own family 
Miss Hughes was usually 
known by an abbreviation of 
her second name, Florentia, 
but Queen Victoria preferred 
her simpler first name, Mary, 
and the change was introduced . 
so effectually that the other 
name slipped out entirely. 
Miss Hughes became a great 
favourite with all the late 
Queen’s immediate family, 
this is 
chosen to attend on Princess 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein 
when the latter decided to set 
up house for herself in 
Queensberry Place. 


and why she was 


Lafayette j 
Bosom Friends.—Now she 


accompanies Princess Louise 
everywhere, acts as_ her 
secretary, assists in her studies, 
and it is said that when the 
two ladies are together they chatter away 
like a couple of schoolgirls. Miss Hughes 
is the daughter of Lady Florentia and Mr. 
Hughes of Kinmel, who succeeded to the 
splendid property of his cousin, the late 
Lord Dinorben. Lady Florentia is a sister 
of the Earl of Ravensworth, the head of 
the Liddells. 
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The Light that Failed.—Lady Wimborne, 
who is one of the most charming hostesses in 
London, once had an awkward experieuce of 
the sometimes uncertain powers of the electric 
light—the awkwardness of the.moment being 
increased by the fact that the Princess of 
Wales, then the Duchess of York, was present. 
It was onthe occasion of a particularly smart 
ball at Wimborne House when a cotillion was 
being arranged. At the critical moment just 
as the music was beginning out went the 
electric light, leaving everyone in absolute 
darkness, in which state they remained for 
some little time until lamps were fetched, 
there being no other lights to hand. Lady 
Wimborne, who is well known as a great 
supporter of the Low Church party, is a 
daughter of the 7th Duke of Marlborough. 
The Rev. Cecil Alderson, who is a canon of 
Peterborough, married a sister of Lord Wim- 
borne. The canon is a brother-in-law of 
Lord Salisbury. 


A Parliamentary Artist and Playwright. 
—Mr. Claud Lowther is a man of many parts. 
Just now he is figuring prominently before the 
public as an artist and playwright, and a 
couple of years back he was soldiering in 
South Africa, where he was recommended for 
the V.C. by Sir Charles Warren for conspicu- 
ous bravery at the action of Faber’s Point. In 
politics he is a Tory, and represents the 
Eskdale division of Cumberland, though he is 
anything but an ultra jingo. His sisters are 
two of the cleverest and prettiest girls in 
society; one of them is a notable amateur 
actress and lawn-tennis player. Mr. Lowther 
is, by the way, a cousin of Lord Lonsdale, 
whose name has recently cropped up in the 
Studdert remount case. 


At Aix.—One of the most notable figures 
at Aix this season among a host of distin- 
guished people is that of Lord Ilchester. He 
is a nephew of the late Earl of Ilchester, the 
famous diplomat who served at one time as 
foreign secretary. The present Lord Ichester 
married the only daughter of the late Lord 
Dartrey. Lady Ilchester is a very popular 
hostess and gives the most charming garden 
parties at Holland House, where she is fortu- 
nate in possessing such lovely grounds. Driving 
is her hobby and her perfectly-matched ponies 
are well known in Hyde Park. Some years 
ago she gave a masked ball at Holland House 
and her friends have endeavoured to induce 
her to repeat what was the most successful 
function of that season. 


A Retired Guardsman.—Captain Berkeley 
Levett, who has just retired from the Guards, 
is one of the best-known and most popular 
men in London society. His name, of course, 
will be remembered in connection with the 
Tranby Croft baccarat scandal, where he was 
an actual player on that memorable night. 
Captain Levett married Miss Bass, a niece of 
Lord Burton and a daughter of Mr. Hamar 
Bass. Mr. Hamar Bass died a few years ago 
leaving a very considerable fortune to his 
widow. The late Captain Peel, who was in 
the Life Guards, bequeathed £3,000 to Captain 
Levett a couple of years ago. 


A Débutante of Coronation Year.—Among 
the more interesting débudantes of this year 
of grace is the handsome Lady Muriel Gordon- 
Lennox, a half-sister of those two charming 
hostesses, Lady Violet Brassey and Lady 
Cotterell. She is, of course, a granddaughter 
of the venerable Duke of Richmond, now in 
his eighty-fifth year, and through her grand- 
mother, the late Duchess of Richmond, who 
was a niece of Charles Greville, the author of 
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the celebrated Greville J/emoirs, is con- 
nected with a very clever family which gave a 
Prime Minister to England a century ago. 
Lady Muriel, who will celebrate her nine- 
teenth birthday on the 3rd of this month, is 
the elder of the two daughters of the Earl of 
March by his second marriage, and up to the 
present has not seen more of society than her 
sister, Lady Helen, who is a little over two 
years her junior. Their cousin, Miss Ivy 
Gordon-Lennox, though younger than both, 


Speaight 


IVAR, ONLY SON OF LADY GEORGE CAMPBELL 


has seen more of the world than either. 
But then sheis an only child, and her mother, 
Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, believes in 
bringing up a girl betmes in the way she 
should go. Hence her girl has been taken 
about to ordinary daylight functions at an age 
when most of the other daughters of society 
are in the nursery. 


Of Royal Descent.—Lady Muriel’s mother 
belonged to the Craven family —she was, 
indeed, a cousin of the present lord—and_ her 
maternal ancestors in their lives furnished 
many of the most interesting chapters in the 
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romance of the peerage. The Gordon-Len- 
noxes themselves have also a romantic history. 
On the Gordon side they are descended from 
Arabella Stuart, the favourite daughter of 
James I. of Scotland, while on the Lennox 
side the 1st Duke of Richmond was the son 
of the notorious Louise de Querouaille, the 
favourite who was created Duchess of Ports- 
mouth by that merry but scandalous monarch, 
Charles II. of England. At one time the 
owner of Goodwood was looked up to by his 
peers with as much deference as if he were 
himself a royal prince, and the very exclusive 
set were quite shocked some years ago when 
Lady Muriel’s half-brother, Lord Settrington, 
married Miss Hilda Brassey, and Lady 
Muriel’s half-sister duplicated the alliance 
by wedding Lady Settrington’s brother, Mr. 
Leonard Brassey. 


A Youthful Campbell. — Master Ivar 
Campbell, whose photograph appears on 
this page, is the only son of Lord George 
Campbell, the Duke of Argyll’s younger 
brother. His father was for many years in 
the Royal Navy, and married in 1879 the 
only daughter of the late Mr. James Alexander, 
In addition to the Duke of Argyll he has two 
other distinguished uncles in the persons of 
Dr. Glyn, the Bishop of Peterborough, and 
the Duke of Northumberland. 


Chatsworth.—The Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire will entertain a party at Chats- 
worth for Derby races, and it is expected that 
the Prince of Wales will be there. Chatsworth 
was visited by the King and Queen (as Prince 
and Princess) and Princess Victoria in 1898, 
and that was Princess Victoria’s first view of 
the fine old place, while a quarter of a century 
had passed since the Queen had stayed there. 
Chatsworth is not only a very interesting 
historic pile, but it is a lively place to stay in. 
There is plenty of good shooting, especially 
in the coverts about Bunker’s Hill. Not long 
ago the duke laid out golf links on which 
non-shooting visitors can disport themselves. 
The duchess does not allow her guests to 
bore themselves in the evening. There are 
music, theatricals, or bridge by way of 
amusement. 


A Chatsworth Joke.--One of the most 
curious features of the beautiful gardens of 
Chatsworth is an artificial weeping willow. It 
is made of copper and is so natural that the 
stranger does not at first suspect that it is not 
a real tree. Nor has he any idea that each 
leaf and twig is hollow and pierced with 
small orifices from which, when a secret tap 
is turned, tiny sprays of water jet out. The 
thing is, in fact, a shower bath, and jappears. 
to have been constructed for practical jokes. 
It is said that years ago a royal personage 
was the victim of this joke and that the 
perpetrator was inspired by jealousy. 


Lady Ashburton.—Lady Ashburton is 
going with Lord Ashburton to visit Baron and 
Baroness de Forest at their hunting seat in 
Bohemia. Lady Ashburton was zée Miss. 
Mabel Hood, daughter of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Hood. She has inherited a good 
deal of her mother’s beauty and is a very 
pretty woman. She is fond of yachting, 
country life, and amusements, and especially 
dogs. The couple spend a good deal of time 
on their Hampshire estate, coming up to 
town only now and then, but going very 
regularly to Cowes for the regatta of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, of which Lord Ash- 
burton is a member. Lord Ashburton is a 
Baring and his barony is the oldest of the 
Baring honours. 
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MRS. FORBES LEITH 


With whom the Duke of Connaught has been staying at Pitcroy Lodge 
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Sir Samuel Scott.—If youth and wealth, 
good looks and the possession of a very 
pretty wife, ensure happiness Sir Samuel 
Scott, the gallant member for West Maryle- 
bone, ought to bea happy man, I say nothing 
of a safe seat in Parliament, since that at 
best is but a doubtful source of felicity. 
That he is young, looks and books alike agree. 
The latter fix October 25 next as his twenty- 
ninth birthday ; the former suggest that it 


Lafayette 
SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, BART. 
Is the eldest son of the late Sir Edward Scott 
and member of the well-known banking firm of 


Samuel Scott and Co. He is married to a 
daughter of Lord Cadogan 


ought to be his twenty-fourth. That he is 
immensely wealthy is equally certain. Besides 
a fine property at Sundridge Park, a place in 
North Harris which rejoices in the unpro- 
nrounceable name of Amhuinnsnidh, and some 
60,000 acres which he inherited with the title, 
he had a huge share in the family bank—Sir 
Samuel Scott and Co.—recently amalgamated 
with Parr’s. That he is handsome the portrait 
I publish this week unmistakably affirms ; 
while everybody who knows or has heard of 
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Lady Sophie Scott is aware that she is pretty 
enough to play havoc with the most experi- 
enced heart if she chose. Sir Samuel, who 
had been in the Blues before his marriage in 
1896, was one of those who broke away from 
home ties at the call of duty in 1899, when 
he went out to South Africa as a lieu- 
tenant of the Imperial Yeomanry. Through 
the war, too, he lost his only brother, Captain 
Henry Farquhar Scott, who was shot through 
the heart at Hout Kop while gallantly leading 
his men. 


Lady Sophie Scott.—Though six years 
married Sir Samuel and Lady Sophie Scott 
have no heir. They have, indeed, no child 
living, their only one, a boy, having died within 
a few days of its birth. Lady Sophie is the 
younger daughter of Lord and Lady Cadogan. 
Tall, graceful, and altogether charming—in 
spite of a somewhat high-pitched voice—she 
is reasonably fond of hunting, a penchant 
which led to a serious fall and a broken leg 
the season before last. Lady Sophie’s mother 
is a Craven, and she herself inherits some of 
the characteristics of that clever but volatile 
family. Her husband—through his mother, 
who is now Lady Farquhar—is on the other 
hand descended from the Ishams of Lamport, 
one of the oldest Anglo-Saxon county families 
in Northamptonshire, or for that matter in 
the whole neighbourhood of the fen country, 
where it is common knowledge that the cream 
of the race collected to make their final stand 
against the Normans. Sir Samuel’s only 
brother, as I have said, was killed in South 
Africa ; but he has three sisters living—Lady 
Marsham, Mrs. Philip Green, and Mrs. Arthur 
Hay~all of whom were considerable heiresses 
to start with and have from time to time 
inherited further instalments of the family 
accumulations. These have been simply 
enormous. for the Scotts have been bankers 
for generations and were already rich as 
Creesus a century ago when the baronetcy 
was first bestowed. Sir Samuel Scott is quite 
one of the smartest young men in London, 
and belongs to the Turf and Marlborough. 
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Vicereine at Madras.—Lord and Lady 
Ampthill will entertain a large party, including 
probably Lord and Lady Beauchamp, at 
Government House, Madras, for the great 
durbar. Lady Ampthill was #ée Lady Mar- 
garet Lygon, the pretty daughter of the late 
Lord Beauchamp by his first wife. Their 
wedding was a very grand affair, and both 
the late Queen and the then Prince of Wales 
sent presents, for the late Lord Beauchamp 
was connected with the Court most intimately 
for years. Lady Ampthill is fond of travelling 
and seeing strange countries and peoples— 
which is a fortunate trait in a colonial 
governor’s wife, 


Chatelaine of Ampthill. — Emily Lady 
Ampthill, the widow of the late peer who was 
better known in his day as Lord Odo Russell, 
the successful diplomatist, lives at Ampthill 
when she is not in Stratford Place. She was 
for years the intimate friend and lady in wait- 
ing of Queen Victoria and represented the 
brighter side of Her Majesty’s life, while the 
gloomier was represented by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely. She was a_ great 
favourite in consequence and had almost as 
much influence as the late Lady Churchill. 
Her handsome, dignified appearance partly 
explains this, for Queen Victoria was always 
muchinfluenced by good looks, and this attrac- 
tion grew stronger as she advanced in years, 
The result was that the good-looking ladies in 
waiting were the oftenest and longest in 
residence at Court. 


Marquise d’Hautpoul. — The Marquise 
d’Hautpoul will be shortly leaving the river, 
where she has sp nt nearly two months. She 
is an Englishwoman, one of the few who 
have married into the French peerage.’ Her 
husband is not only of high rank but is in the 
“smart” Parisian set. The Marquise was 
née Miss Stonor, a sister of the late Lord 
Camoys of Stonor Park, near Henley. To 
this day she subscribes to the Henley Town 
regatta in remembrance of earlier years and 
Regattas. After her débu¢ she was placed in 
attendance on the then Princess of Wales and 
was the constant companion of the Princess’s 
daughters. Her appointment was due to the 
fact that her mother had been in attendance 
on the Princess since her arrival in England. 


THE VICEROY OF 


INDIA WITH HIS STAFF AND A GROUP OF GUESTS AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OOTACAMUND 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Captain W. M. Campbell, military secretary to Lord Ampthill; Captain Strong, A D.C. to Lord Ampthill ; 
Captain the Hon. R. Lygon; Captain Martin, A.D.C. to Lord Ampthill; Captain Mathews, A.D.C. to Lord Ampthill; Captain Oakes, A.D.C. to Lord Ampthill; Captain 


R. D. A. Fife, A.D.C, to Lord Ampthill; Captain Knox; Major Molesworth 
child; eldest son of Lord Ampthill; Lord Curzon; Lord Ampthill; second son of Lord Ampthill; the 


private secretary to Lord Ampthill 
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Front row—the Hon. J. R. Yarde-Buller; Mr. Carnduff; Lady Ampthill and youngest 
Hon. 


Violet Pennant; ‘Captain Armstrong; Mr, Wynch, 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


THE HON. GEORGINA HAMILTON 


Whose engagement to Mr. Cecil Pelham has just been 
announced 


A Fashionable Engagement.—Miss Georgina Hamilton, 
who is engaged to be married to Mr. Cecil Pelham, is Lord 
Holmpatrick’s second sister. Her father, who died in 1898, 
was better known as Mr. Ian Trant Hamilton, the name 
under which he represented Dublin in Parliament for over 
twenty years. He was created Baron Holmpatrick in 1897, 
the year before his death. The present peer is still at’ Eton. 
Miss Hamilton’s fiancé is a good-looking young soldier of 
twenty-eight. He is a cousin of the present Earl of Yar- 
borough and is a lieutenant in the 12th Lancers. 


Going to the Durbar.—There will be a big exodus from 
London next year to India. Among the viceregal guests for 
the durbar will be Lord Curzon’s sister-in-law, Miss Leiter. It 
was once said of Lord Curzon that he had attained distinction 
somewhat out of proportion to the rest of his family. Lord 
Curzon’s brothers have in their own way accomplished con- 
siderable success in life, though it must be admitted that the 
lord of Kedleston had in a large degree those peculiar 
characteristics which attract attention and command success 
The Hon. Jans Curzon is a ecanaeaee in 


months of the year SABHA: 
Lord Curzon’s grandfather, a is said to be the second 
largest house in England, but by no means the most comfort- 
able. Like many big, rambling buildings it is t badly planned 
and is not now well maintained. The Kedleston title, by 
the way, is in the peerage of ireland, 


THE TATLER 

The Duke's Host.-—Lord Feversham, who has been 
entertaining the Duke of Cambridge and a distinguished 
party at Duncombe Park, his seat in the North Riding, will 
be seventy-three next January, but is still hale and hearty 
for his years. He succeeded his father in 1868, and eleven 
years later his splendid seat, originally designed by Vanbrugh, 
was burnt almost to the ground, ‘The fine collection of sculp- 
tures and paintings was fortunately saved, and Lord Fever- 
sham has rebuilt the house according to the original plans, 
The beautiful ruins of Rievaulx Abbey are within the 
enclosure of the extensive park, on the edge of which stands 
Helmsley Castle, once the stronghold of the De Ros family, 
from whom it ultimately passed by marriage to the Villiers, 
Dukes of Buckingham. Sir Charles Duncombe, Lord Mayor 
of London, purchased it with the surrounding lands on the 
death of the second duke, 


A Broken Line.--The succession to the Feversham 
honours has been a singularly broken one, and the present 
peer is really a Browne paternally, being descended from 
Lord Mayor Duncombe’s sister, whose only son took the 
name of Duncombe on inheriting his uncle’s property, The 
first Lord Feversham’s title became extinct at his death, but 
was recreated in favour of the present earl’s grandfather in 
1826. Lord Feversham’s eldest son died eleven years ago, 
and his heir is his grandson, Viscount Helmsley, who has 
just left Christ Church. Another of his grandsons is the 
young Duke of Leinster, whose lovely young mother, born 
Lady Hermione Duncombe, died in 1895, Lord Feversham’s 


three surviving daughters—Lady Helen Vincent, Lady 
Cynthia Graham, and Lady Ulrica Duncombe—are well 


known as three of the most beautiful women in society 
to-day. Lady Feversham is a daughter of the late Sir 
James Graham and aunt of the present baronet, 


MIS CEORGINA HAMILTON'S FIANCE 
Mir. Cecil Pella of tie 12tin Lancers 
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sea 


nal 


Lafayette 


LADY MURIEL GORDON-LENNOX 


Is the eldest daughter of Lord March by his second marriage with Miss tsabel Craven, and a granddaughter of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon 
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Lafayitte 


LADY DUNGLASS 


Is one of the brides of the year, having married Lord Dunglass early in the summer. She is a daughter of Mr. F. W. Lambton, 
Lord Durham's twin brother 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT 


r. T. W. H. Crosland, as a 
change from his fighting 
humour as a denouncer of Scotsmen 
and their ways, has just edited .a 
volume that should be a delight to 
the younger generation on both 
sides of the Tweed. Well illus- 
trated, with pleasantly humorous 
pictures in colours, well written by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, Miss Jessie Pope, 
others, Grant Richards’s 
Children’s Annual should prove 
a great favourite as a Christmas 
present. Alas! that it should come 
so soon to remind us that the 
winter is near, 

It is hardly an extravagant com- 
pliment to Lady Duff Gordon's 
Letters from Egypt, of which a 
revised edition with a memoir by 
her daughter and an introduction 
by Mr. George Meredith has just 


and 


appeared, to say that it recalls 
Bacon’s praise of letters as ‘of all 
the words of man the best, being 
more natural than public speeches 
and more advised than present 
speeches.” 
singularly vivid pictures of the Egypt 
of that day, have at once all the 
charm of spontaneous talk and all the wisdom of mature reflection, 
How effective the rhetorical answer these pictures give at once to the 
French and to the Egyptian arraignment of the British usurpation of 
the country may be judged from a couple of extracts: “A French- 
man told me he was on board a pasha’s steamer under M. de 
Lesseps’ command, and they passed a flooded village where 200 
people or so stood on their roofs crying for help. Would you, could 
you believe it, that they passed on and left them to drown? 
but an eyewitness could have made me believe such villainy.” A 
cynic might urge in De Lesseps’ justification that in allowing these 
derelicts to drown he did them the truest kindness, since the oppression 
of the people under native rule is terrible even to read of. They were 
taxed to the skin, enslaved, banished, murdered at the caprice or 
through the lust, or greed, or ferocity of their rulers. While taxation 
meant robbery, exile meant murder. Men sentenced to banishment 
to Fazoghlou were murdered in detail on their march through the 
desert. 
from his list and cried to the prisoners named, “‘ You are free !’ and 
to their guards, ‘Take off their chains!’ Well, the three or four 
prisoners drop behind, where some Arnaufs strangle them out of sight. 
This is banishment to Fazoghlou.” 

The firm of Nelson has always been indentified with the best 
toy books for children, and those in search of novelties for the little 
ones will find the beautifully illustrated coloured booklets, many of 
them costing only threepence, that this firm has just issued are well 
abreast of the times. One may specially commend Ré/e-a-Cock- 
Horse, Mother Hubbard, and The House that Jack Built® as 
charming new pictorial renderings of old nursery rhymes. 

I was reminded on reading Mr. Arthur Davidson’s Alexandre 
Dumas,‘ an interesting book on a fascinating subject, of Voltaire’s 
sneer at some of our ponderous immortals. “ There are some 
books,” said Voltaire, “that owe their immortality to never being 
““T have written,” said Dumas to a pedant, “ a history of 


MR. T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of ‘‘The Unspeakable Scot” and editor of ‘Grant 
Richards’s Children’s Annual” 


These letters, giving 


None 


Each morning their warder called out three or four names 


opened.” 
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BOOKS. 


Cesar.” ‘You! A historian ! 
Well, the work has never been 
spoken of among the learned and 
scientific people.” ‘* Learned people 
never do speak of me.” “Yet a 
history of Czesar ought to have 
made some stir.” ‘Mine made 
none ; people read it—that was all. 
It is the unreadable histories that 
make a stir; they are like the 
dinners which you can’t digest ; 
digestible dinners give you no 
cause to think about them on 
the next day.” Here you have 
the key at once of the admiration 
and of the contempt in which 
Dumas is held. To those who 
think with M. Taine, “Ce qui dure, 
ce qui reste, ce qui nous domine, 
cest le style, c’est. la forme, c’est 
lart, c'est le beau,” Dumas _ will 
always be a Philistine of the Philis- 
tines ; but to those who care little 
for the grace, breed, or trappings 
of Pegasus if only the animal will 
carry them along lightly, swiftly, 
and exhilaratingly to the goal 
Dumas will be as great a hero even 
as he was to himself. Both sorts 
of readers must be interested in 
this delightful record of a Micawber with genius. 

Both sorts of readers must be interested also in Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray’s Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France? 
being the story of her life, her achievements, aid her death as 
attested on oath and set forth in the original documents, The 
novelist knows the value of a trial scene as the culminating point 
of interest in a story; and here you have a verbatim record of the 
most sensational trial of the most interesting. heroine in all history. 
Its effect is to deepen infinitely your sense of her greatness and 
of the baseness of her judges. Yourecall, as you read, De Quincey’s 
burning indictment of the infamous Bishop of Beauvais. 

The growth of Canada, bar the still backwater of Quebec, is no 
less astonishing than the growth of the Australian Commonwealth, 
as Mr. Hopkins conclusively and exhaustively shows in his Progress 
of Canada in the Century.6 The book gives an opportune and, 
I fancy, a representative answer to the question of Canada’s attitude 
towards imperial federation. It comes to this, that the Dominion 
is enthusiastically imperialist in sentiment but practically, and not 
unnaturally, is parochially Canadian in policy. Indeed, Mr. Hopkins’s 
description of Canada’s imperial complaisance recalls Sir Anthony 
Absolute’s description of his own: “ You know I am compliance 


itself—when I am not thwarted ; no one more easily led—when I 
MILES BARRY, 


Copyright of The Tatler * 


have my own way.” 


(Grant Richards.) 


With memoir by her daughter, 
Illustrated. (London: R. 


1 GrAnT RICHARDS’S CHILDREN'S ANNUAL, 1903. 

2 Lapy Durr Gorpon’s LETTERS FROM EGyPT. 
Janet Ross. New introduction by George Meredith. 
Brimley Johnson.) 

3 MoTHER Hupparp's CupBoarD OF NuRSERY RHYMES AND OTHER CHILDREN'S 
Picture Books. (7. Nelson & Sons.) 

4 ALEXANDRE DuMAs (pére), HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
M.A. (Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd.) 

s JEANNE b’ARc: Maip OF ORLEANS, DELIVERER OF FRANCE. Edited by T. 
Douglas Murray. With illustrations anda map. (London: William Ueinemann.) 

© PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. By J. Castell Hopkins. (London : 
W. & R. Chambers.) 


By Arthur F, Davidson, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


t is not generally known that Miss Gertrude 
Kingston is also a clever pictorial artist. 
Indeed, she studied portrait-painting in Berlin 
as a young girl and in Paris under Duran, 
and she has illustrated children’s books and 


Christmas cards. 
Mie Martindale, the author of Sforting 
Simpson, may consider herself un- 
usually fortunate that this, her first farcical 
play, was at once accepted for London pro- 
duction by so astute an actor as Mr. Giddens. 
Miss Martindale, although she has on several 
occasions written plays of serious interest 
which she herself says she has submitted to 
managers and had returned with polite 
“thanks and regrets,” has little if any know- 
ledge of the stage or of theatrical life. A 
lady of independent means and of such 
surroundings as to entirely remove her from 
the necessity for any “ professional” achieve- 
ment, Miss Martindale has for some years past 
been engaged in writing stories which have 
been published and plays which have not 
been produced simply as a means of passing 
her leisure moments. 


hen she began to write Sporting Simpson, 
about a year ago, it-was after she had 
returned from seeing Ave You a Mason? at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre. Mr. Giddens’s per- 
formance in that merry farce particularly 
impressed her, and it occurred to her that 
instead of trying to write a serious play, which 
people evidently did not want, she would 
turn her attention to concocting a farce which 
would have for its chief figure a character 
that she considered would suit Mr. Giddens. 
Sporting Simpson was the result, and 
evidently the part did appeal to Mr. Giddens, 
for he will play the principal character at the 
Royalty. 


Stuart 


MISS L. MARTINDALE 
The author of Sporting Simpson 


\ iss Martindale has a delightful house 

in Green Street, Park Lane, where 
she is the proud possessor of some most 
exquisite and valuable old china that is the 
delight of every connoisseur. Among her 
other precious possessions is a Siamese cat, 


A PICTURE FOR CHILDREN BY MISS KINGSTON 


Drawn by her while still a schoolgirl 


or rather kitten, which was presented to her 
on the day that it was settled that her farce 
should be produced at the Royalty. “‘ Sporting 
Simpson” is the cat’s name, and in company 
with a piping bullfinch, an English bulldog, 


MR. GIDDENS AND HIS NEW PART 


In Sporting Simpson 


and a French Pomeranian, frolics among 
the flowers and pretty furniture in Miss 
Martindale’s own special sanctum where she 
pursues her hours of “ literary leisure.” 
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M*s Mollie Lowell, who plays second to 

Miss Kitty Loftus in Naughty Nancy 
at the Savoy, was introduced to Londoners 
when she played at the Vaudeville in one of 
Mr. Basil Hood’s plays wherein Miss Loftus 


figured as a naughty princess, 

M« Vincent Sternroyd, who contributes 
; such a masterly little sketch of the 

elderly man in Chance, the Idol, at Wynd- 

ham’s, began his stage career almost im- 

mediately after he left school. Even in his 

early schooldays he was stagestruck. 


He had an engagement to “ walk on ” at the 

Adelphi in a drama called Rescued. At 
a later date at the same theatre he ‘“ walkcd 
on” as a detective in a short version of East 
Lynne. He had no words to speak, but to 
Mr. James Fernandez, who was supposed to 
notice his entrance in the scene, he on one or 
two occasions addressed an impromptu line. 
Emboldened by-a little experience he called 
on Mr. Charles Wyndham and asked him for 
a part in a new play at the Criterion. Mr. 
Wyndham promised to send his manager to 
see how he shaped in East Lynne, but the 
young actor was so overcome that he was 
unable to utter a single word from the couple 
of lines that Mr. Fernandez gave him per- 
mission to speak. ‘“ Needless to say I was not 
engaged for the Criterion ” was Mr. Sternroyd’s 


comment on the incident. 

jz the provinces Mr. Sternroyd acted all 
sorts of parts on tour and with stock 

companies, sometimes appearing in as many 


as fourteen different plays in one week. He 


missed no class of stage play, from Shak- 
spere down to pantomime. It was a useful 
experience, yet he gives it as his opinion that 
“¢ experience helps one to play a part but does 
not help an actor to get an engagement.” 


MISS MOLLIE LOWELL 
In Naughty Nancy 


PAB RAGE Re. 


hen Young Mrs. Winthrop was pro- 
duced in London Mr. Sternroyd was 
cngaged for the tour. At Brighton he was 
seen in it by the author, Mr. Bronson Howard, 
who afterwards in America told him that he 
had on that occasion made a note to offer 
him a part in his new play. During the ten 
seasons through which he acted in America 
Mr. Sternroyd had many successes and many 
strange experiences. “Out there,” he says, 
“it was travelling and acting ; previous to that 
it had been learning words and acting—big 
parts and little money.” On his first journey 
westward the train in which the company 
travelled got snowed up for eight days in the 
Rockies, but they pulled through all right in 
the end and appeared at San Francisco in Mr. 
Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah. Two other 
companies with which he played in the United 
States were those of Madame Modjeska and 
Mr. Richard Mansfie!d. 


n one of his return visits home Mr. Stern- 
royd was engaged by Mr. George 
Alexander and appeared 
at the St. James’s in As 
You Like It and The 
Prisoner of Zenda. 
Another London engage- 
ment that he remembers 
with pleasure was at the 
Adelphi with William 
Terriss in Zhe Swords- 
man’s Daughter. He 
also. accompanied Mr, 
Forbes Robertson on his 
German tour, _ playing 
Horatio to his Hamlet, 
and sustaining the 7é/e 
of Cayley Drummle in 
The Second Mrs. Tan- 
gueray. Yo enumerate 
all the parts that he has 
played is unnecessary. 
“A list of an actor’s 
engagements must al- 
ways mislead the 
public,” said Mr, Stern- 
royd, “for the public 
never takes into account 
the gaps of idleness that 
unhappily stretch their 
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MR. KENDALL ROBINSON 


A SCENE FROM 


MR. VINCENT STERNROYD 


“THE FATAL WEDDING” 


The story of the play is summarised beneath the pictures on the opposite page. This picture shows 
O'Reilly the policeman, who offers—rather than arrest the child—to pay Cora Williams (Miss Mary 
Allestree) the money that Jessie Wilson (Miss Ida Valli) is charged with stealing 


unwelcome length between the engagements.” 
On one occasion, for instance, he came from 
New York to London, obtained an engage- 
ment, rehearsed for six weeks, and then the 
piece only ran for twelve nights, Mr. Stern- 
royd made a genuine success as Buckingham 
in Mr. Lewis Waller’s production of ke Three 
Musketeers, playing the part throughout its 
long run at the Globe and the Garrick. Then 
he crossed the Atlantic again to fulfil an en- 
gagement with Mr. E. H. Sothern, who was 
setting out ona starring tour in Hamlet. When 
the company was at the Grand Opera House, 
Cincinnati, a fire destroyed all their properties. 
Mr, Sternroyd said he knew nothing of the 
conflagration until someone knocked at his 
dressing-room and told him to run. He took 
the hint at once, got out into a place of safety, 
and —dressed as Laertes, with a sword tucked 
under his arm—walked home to his hotel. 


r. Kendall Robinson, journalist by pro- 
fession and incidentally musician, has 

just completed a new musical comedy, com- 
missioned and shortly to be produced by a 
West-end theatre. it would be indiscreet at 
the moment to say more. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Mr. Robinson is the author not 
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only of the music but also of the ‘‘ book” and 
the lyrics. Mr. Robinson does not seek to 
write classical music ; his aim is rather (in his 
own words) to “try to write melodies which 
the man in the street can sing and feel a little 
less melancholy for having sung.” With him 
music is entirely a relaxation. Already he 
has published several successful ballads and 
dances and his new and more ambitious work 
is likely to be cordially received. 


s journalist Mr. Kendall Robinson has had 
a full and varied career. Beginning on 
the Newcastle Chronicle as a boy of fifteen he 
afterwards spent two years in Australia doing 
crime sensations for the Melbourne Age; he 
then came home to London, where for some 
years he was engaged on the old Lvening 
News and Post. He next went out to South 
Africa as mining editor of the Standard and 
Diggers’ News, and in 1896 was back again in 
London, having joined the editorial staff of 
the Financial News. There he remained 
until last year, when he returned to South 
Africa as special corre- 
spondent of the /“nan- 
cial News and of the 
Daily Express. 


he author of Zhe 
Eternal City is 
very much interested in 
the playhouse, for his 
sister, Miss Lily Hall 
Caine, is an_ actress. 
She has done some very 
conscientious work. 
One of her best efforts 
was in A Woman of 
Impulse. 


a) Pals management of 

the Princess’s is 
adopting a policy of 
spending money on 7he 
Fatal Wedding instead 
of cutting down expenses. 
The melodrama is very 
lurid, but it suits the 
audience which is spe- 
cially attached to the 
historic house in Oxford 
Street. 


Burford 


Draycott 


MISS LILY HALL CAINE 
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Scenes from “The Fatal Wedding” at the Princess’s. 
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Cora Williams (Miss Mary Allesiree) and her accomplice, Robert Curtis (Mr. Creagh Henry}, prefer a false charge against Mabel Wilson's child, Jessie (Miss Ida Valli), 
of stealing money. Mabel Wilson (Miss Katharine Pale), in a swoon, is ignorant of what is taking place 


The final scene at Fifth Avenue Church, New York. The villain, Robert Curtis (Mr. Creagn Henry), is seen holding in his hand the revolver with which he has revenged 


himself by shooting his former accomplice, Cora Williams (Miss Mary Allestree), as she was going through the ceremony of marriage with the 
deceived hero, Howard Wilson (Mr. Clarence M. Bru:.e) 
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A SCENE FROM THE SKETCH, 


yan note of tragedy was struck in the sketch, 

Fra Giacomo, recently produced at the 
Tivoli. Mr. Charles Raymond played the 
part of Fra Giacomo. Over his prostrate body 
stands Mr. Bransby 
Williams, the husband 
of the poisoned woman, 
played by Miss Emmie 
Hall. 


M*s Gipsy Woolf, 

the pretty coon- 
song artiste of the music- 
halls, has grown to be 
a big favourite with the 
public in the three short 
years of her professional 
life. She comes of a 
family that has long 
been identified with 
providing amusement 
for the people. Her 
grandfather was for 
many years the lessee 
of the Pavilion Theatre, 
Mile End Road, in 
which neighbourhood 
her father has established 
the widely-known 
Wonderland. At pre- 
sent Miss Gipsy Woolf 
is making a speciality 
turn of a little nigger 
sketch entitled Don’t 
Tell my Mammie that 
gives her an opportunity 
of rendering the coon 
song as it ought to be 
sung and to dance very 
charmingly. She has 
played in pantomime 
each year since she 
went on the stage— 
first at the Pavilion, 
then at the Grand, 
Islington, and last 
Christmas was principal 
girl at the Britannia. 


“FRA GIACOMO,” PRODUCED AT THE TIVOLI 


IN THE HALLS. 


MISS GIPSY WOOLF, A QUAINT COON SINGER 


Foulsham & Banfield 


of the most extraordinary and touching 
phases of life amongst the hard- 
working people of the East-end is the regard 
and loyalty that the girls from the factories 


show to the artistes who 
establish them- 
selves as favourites 
during a_ pantomime 
season. For these 
they buy neat little 
bouquets of flowers that 
they personally hand up 
to their favourite, and 
if, as is nearly always 
the case, that artiste 
happens to be from the 
music-halls they make 
excursions after panto- 
mime season to distant 
parts of London to hear 
and see her again, and 
they do not come empty- 
handed. __Pincushions, 
little bouquets of flowers, 
and such little presents 
as the hard working 
girls can afford are left 
at the stage door for 
the artiste who wins her 
way into the affections 
of the humble girls from 
that city within a city, 
the vast East-end. 


] was delighted to hear 

Mr. Gus Elen at 
the Oxford the other 
evening. He has made 
enormous progress since 
I heard him in the 
country fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, when he sang 
a ditty with a chorus, 
“Up went the copper.” 
Mr. Elen has done 
nothing better than his 
song about the “’Ouses 
in between.” 
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Miss Maud Jeffries, Mr. Hall Caine’s Heroine, on Tour. 


Downey 


in the provinces, was brought out in this country by Mr. Wilson Barrett. She is an American, and has previously 


Miss Maud Jeffries, who plays the part of Roma 
played in several of Mr. Hall Caine's plays, notably The Deemster 
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The Man who has 


M: Mark H. Judge, the founder of the 

Sunday Society, is now, after twenty- 
seven years spent in forcing open the doors of 
museums, art galleries, and libraries for the 
people’s use on Sundays, able to contemplate 
in comparative ease the successful work of the 
organisation that he founded. 


ive years before he took any active part in 
that class of reform work Mr. Judge had 

been much interested by the efforts of the 
National Sunday League. The opening of 
the national collections on Sunday for the 
people appealed to him with particular force, 
but to have any reasonable chance of effect- 
ing such object he found that a_ special 
organisation was necessary. To that purpose 
he brought his views before some others 
holding opinions favouring the opening of 
museums, art galleries, libraries, and gardens 
to the public on Sunday, and in 1875 a 
committee was formed of which he was the 
first honorary secretary, a pos.tion that he 
without interruption continued to hold down 
to July last. The committee included, amongst 
others, Dean Stanley, Sir Henry Thompson, 
Professor Alexander Bain, and James Hey- 
wood, F.R.S. ‘The first meeting was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on August 6, 
1875, when the objects of the society were 
defined. Two years later the organisation 
had become a power, and the speakers at their 
annual meeting in 1877 included Professor 
Tyndall, Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Benja- 
min Ward Richardson, Professor Huxley, 
Canon Oakley, Rev. Mark Wilks, Professor 
Flower (National History Museum), Joseph 
Arch, James Heywood, F.R.S., Edward 
Russell (now Sir Edward Russell of Liver- 
pool),'and the honorary secretary, Mr. Judge. 


t was important to have prominent men in 
the president’s chair, for the opposition 
that the society had to encounter was formid- 
able. The first to occupy the position was 
James Heywood, F.R.S.; others that suc- 
ceeded him were Dean Stanley, Lord 
Rosebery, Sir Henry Thompson, Professor 
Tyndall, the late Duke of Westminster, 
Professor Romanes, Sir John Brunner, M.P., 
Lord Brassey, and Mr. Holman-Hunt. Pro- 
fessor Corfield, F.R.S., was elected ‘chairman 
of committee in 1878, and still holds office. 


Made the London 


AS an illustration of the remarkable change 

that has come over public opinion it 
is interesting to refer to what occurred in the 
year 1880 when Mr. Judge and a deputation 
from the society went to Edinburgh. The 
meeting they attended was not unanimously 
in favour of the demands of the Sunday 
Society, and one gentleman, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Macgregor, was very violent in his 
opposition to the resolution proposed. He 
said, “there were 30,000 Englishmen lying at 


MR. MARK H. JUDGE 


Bannockburn for the last 500 years because 
they could not stay at home and mind their 
own business. The Scottish nation would not 
allow the desecration of God’s day, and if 
they were fanatical they must be left to take 
the responsibility of that.” Public opinion, 
however, in Edinburgh was in favour of open- 
ing the national collections on Sunday, and 
that object was ultimately attained without 
more burials at Bannockburn. Scotland has 
moved even quicker since then. 
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Sunday Less Dull. 


n 1880 an effort was also made to elicit 
the views of members of learned societies, 
This was done in the form of a_ letter 
to the Prime Minister in favour of Sunday 
opening, to which 2,150 signatures were 
appended in one week, Eleven years later 
an appeal was made to the clergy of the 
Church of England, and the Rev. Mr. 
Davidson, now the Bishop of Winchester, pre- 
sented to Convocation a petition from the 
society which led to the appointment of a 
special committee which reported in favour 
of the objects of the society being carried out. 
“frhe only public library that opened on 
Sunday in England previous to the 
founding of the Sunday Society was in Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Judge was present to see it 
opened for the first time by Mr. Jesse Collings. 
“Since then,” he said, “we have had one 
hundred museums, galleries, and libraries 
made free to the people on Sundays.” It 
was, however, on Easter Day, 1896, that the 
society reached its final triumph in the open- 
ing of the national collections of the metro- 
polis, and now after six years’ experience 
the society came to the conclusion that its 
work had practically been accomplished, in- 
asmuch as all attempts on the part of the 
Sabbatarian organisations to reverse what is 
now the national policy of Sunday opening 
have ceased. A general meeting of the 
members resolved unanimously last July :-— 


That the Sunday Society established in London on the 
6th of August, 1875, in general meeting assembled this 
3rd day of July, 1902, hereby resolves: (1) to close its 
operations as from to-day; (2) to place the balance in 
hand with the honorary secretary for him to devote to 
the printing and publishing of a report of this meeting ; 
(3) to appoint a vigilance committee to watch events and 
in case of need to revive the society. 


Mr. Judge was elected honorary secretary. 


hough the work for which the Sunday 
Society was founded has now been 
done, ‘‘Sunday observance in this country,” 
remarked Mr. Judge, “leaves much to be 
desired. For instance, the Lord’s Day Act, 
which stands in the way of art, and especially 
music, being provided by private enterprise 
for the enjoyment of the people, will have to 
be repealed.” This does not mean the non- 
observance of a weekly day of rest, but “ the 
better instead of the bitter observance of our 
weekly day of leisure.” 


THE DUMAS CENTENARY—PRODUCTION OF 


‘NOTRE DAME” 
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AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


he star turn at the Alhambra on the 
occasion of our visit was that of 
Sefiorita Guerrero. The sefiorita is a lovely 
dark-eyed damsel from the sunny south, but 
it is, of course, not for these qualities alone 
that she has been engaged at the Alhambra. 
She is a specialist in fandangos and pretty 
frocks, and besides she is a very capable 
actress When she knits her brows and 
starts her eyes in fine frenzy rolling, as the 
bard said in a heated moment, you observe 
that her features are of queenly beauty, and 
when she stands open-mouthed in fear it is 


O’GORMAN 


pleasant to note that her pearly teeth are 
regular and all her own. I regret that I lack 
the poetic gift to express the seforita’s 
charms in the flowery language that is their 
due, but I may at least venture the opinion 
that in any open competition she would scoop 


the pool for looks. 

alone sefiorita’s entertainment does not con- 
sist merely of song and dance. It is 

served up as it were on the half shell, this 

last being a kind of romantic melodrama in 

one act and several exciting scenes. The 


curtain rises on a room in an inn, the land- 
lord of which is described on the programme 
as “ Montesinos (a Bandit).” This is a rather 
forcible epithet, but I conclude that the author 
of the drama has been staying for a few days 
at a fashionable hotel this summer and has 
formed his opinion accordingly. The enter- 
tainment opens with a violent thunderstorm, 
and the sefiorita, who, as the Americans say, 
evidently knows enough to go in when it 
rains, seeks shelter at the bandit’s inn. At 
the conclusion of the storm she rises to go; 
and then the bandit, seeing a valuable ring 
on the lady’s finger, commands her with two 
waves of his arms and a jerk of his head to 
hand it over. Instead of this, however, the 
sefiorita just fascinates the bandit with her 
beauty and her dancing, and as a final effort 
she fascinates his knife out of his hand and 
stabs him to the heart. This is a short and 
easy way with extortionate landlords, but I 
have no hope that it will be legalised in this 
country in my time. 


he Alhambra management have come 
very near to supplying an efficient 
excuse for the invention of the cinematograph. 
Their moving-picture show naturally begins 
with the usual unique view of the coronation 
procession, without which none is genuine ; 
but by way of a supplement they give a scries 
of pictures concerned with a voyage to the 
moon, and these are really most interesting. 
There can be no doubt as to the bond fide 
nature of the trip as you can see the intrepid 
travellers getting into the shell in which they 
are shot up moonwards, and if you do not 
hear the discharging bang of the cannon it is 
not the fault of the gentleman in the orchestra 
with the big drum. The arrival of the shell 
on the plains of the moon is a fascinating 
spectacle, and it is interesting to note that the 
earth, as seen from that rather long distance 
away, appears in the shape of a perfect circle 
and is not flattened at both ends like an 
orange, as the school books say. The moon 
itself wears the chilly and uninviting aspect 
of Peckham Rye after a heavy fall of snow, 
and it is not surprising to find the explorers 
anxious to get back to the old home, which, 
with all its faults, is still good enough for most 
of us. The series of pictures is as novel as 
it is intensely diverting. 


feb indispensable feature of the evening— 

trained dogs—appeared under the zgis 
of Miss Ada Watson, a lady, I presume, of 
American nationality. The wild and delirious 
joy that I might have derived from this exhila- 
rating entertainment was unfortunately dis- 
counted by the mirth of a gentleman in the 
gallery who laughed his lighted pipe out of 
his mouth into the nicely-upholstered seats 
that the management had generously placed 
at the disposal of myself and the man Sime. 
The programme attendant very kindly re- 
moved the pipe, but presently we discovered 
that the lighted tobacco that had fallen from 
it was still smouldering in the space where the 
arms of our stalls joined. With a quiet and 
simple heroism that I cannot praise too highly 
we at once flung ourselves at the outbreak and 
saved the house from a bad panic. Any 
testimonial the management may think of 
awarding for this priceless service should be 
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addressed to me and not to the Sime person’ 
as I have special facilities for dealing with 


large sums of money. 
M:* Joe O’Gorman, an Irish gentleman, 
sang and danced in his native tongue- 
as it were, but the most amusing part of his 
turn was the little string stories he told us. I 
have a sinful idea of working one or two of 
those stories into my next after-dinner speech 
on the chance of thereby acquiring a reputa- 
tion as a wit. The “orchestral selection,” 
played during the usual interval in the pro- 
gramme, introduced a charming novelty. The 
music selected was from an opera by Gustave’ 
Kerker entitled The Belle of New York. 1 
understand that this opera is quite well known. 
in America. 
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WHERE THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION SPENDS HIS HOLIDAYS 


Belmont Castle, Perth, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s home, is a most interesting old place. 


In one part of the grounds there is a mound which, 


it is said, marks the spot where Macduff murdered Macbeth 


Our Fourth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
‘competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
‘competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 


may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 


first post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.2., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated October 1) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, October 13. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


Double Acrostic No. 
(Fifth Series) 


Puff, puff, I run along at rapid speed 
On any road—water my only need. 


. Old Pickwick's servant—his familiar name— 
From the old White Hart in the Borough came. 


. Most soothing weed. Alike from high and low 
Thine and Sir Walter's praises yearly grow. 


. The wisest, biggest, of the four-legged kind. 
“Two tails'’ is sometimes called—one fore, one 
‘hind. 
. Seaport and chief town of the vengeful isle 
From whence came Bonaparte with force and 
guile, 


5. The primal crime that brought the curse of Cain. 
A sea of water won't wash out the stain. 
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one answer can be allowed on one sheet, ard 
the sheets should be halves of note paper 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Fourth Series) 


ToS U B 
2, E Vv A 
3D U- RB AR 
4 D A R At 
See Olen Ree 
6. N A N 


1. Sub-lieutenant, equivalent toold ensign. 2. German 


for Eve. ‘‘Embla’’is accepted. ‘ Elsa’’ is not, because 
it is not a ‘‘ foreign version.’ 3. The Indian coronation 
4. The training college for naval cadets, 
Britannia, ison the Dart. 5. La Belle Otero, a Parisian 
music-hall performer. 6. ‘‘ Sweet Nan Page.'’ Vide Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from— 
Ashbury, Astar, Agnon, Bamloc, Bosmere, Bibury, 
Bumblebee, Bonze, Billum, Barum, Bubu, Charter-party, 
Casse, Chloe, Cuthbert, Chums, Crux, Cutwater, Derry, 
Dexterity, Duplex, Danesfort, Evilo, Evergreen, Eilia, 
Ferret, Florentia, Fascombe, Figgs, Gifgaf, Glevum, 
Guessaright, Grappler, Hass, Heckle, Heb, Haiya, 
Halfoh, Ignota, Jiguel, Jimson, Jumbo, Kilton, Kispig, 
Ko, Lybis, Lethe, Lorelei, Lapin, Lierre, Minorca, 
Macphee, Mummer, Major, Miggotte, Max, Mascotte, 
Mickleham, Margot, Magunota, Nibs, Oh-girls, Oubit, 
Paddy, Pongkyle, Pippip, Petrol, Perhaps, Pakon, Reel, 
Roma, Res, Ruatonim, She, Sec, Sarnia, Truth, Timbrel, 
Tinker, Toddles, Toby, Tyne, Tinman, Taffy, Teggit, 
Teresa, Trottiwee, Ubique, Victor, Verax, Wink, 
Wontgo, Winifred, Wyst, Warwick, Xenophon, Yoko, 
Yrroh, Yaddo, Zemzem, Zingari. 

‘The Black Macphee'’ and ‘‘ Won't go Home till 
Morning '’ are requested to become ‘‘ Macphee"’ and 


durbar. 


““Wontgo,”” under which pseudonyms their answers to 
this acrostic are registered. 

“ Petrol'' is informed that ‘second thoughts'’ are 
certainly allowed provided they do not violate rule 2. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


M r, J. Dods Shaw, 
the well-known 
travelling editor of the 
Press Association, 
sends me the following 
inote in reference to the 
picturesque — Gobbins 
‘Cliff Caves, which he 
‘saw on his recent visit 
to Belfast for the British 
Association :-— 


After the recent meetings 
of the British Association at 
Belfast a large party of 
members and associates— 
experts in geology, botany, 
and zoology—were invited 
by the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway Company 
to visit the newly-opened 
‘Gobbins Path, which now 
renders easily accessible the 
stern and picturesque cliffs 
of the Antrim shore. The 
company, thoroughly  pro- 
gressive and popular in its 
policy, has made a decided 
hit in thus bringing within 
easy reach. of tourists near 
Larne a region of rugged and 
impressive grandeur abound- 
ing in steep cliffs, caves, 
ravines, and strange basaltic 
rock formations. Extensive 
finds of old bones and other relics have been tound in some of the caves, the ravines 
and crags furnish ample material of interest to geologists and botanists, whilst all 
along the coast many thousands of wild birds are accustomed to nest. The railway 
company has expended some thousands of pounds in making a safe path along the 
ibase of the cliffs, carried at some points over gaps and ravines by a series of bridges 
which are due to the skill of Mr. Berkeley Wise, engineer to the company. 


M: Dods Shaw, who sends me this communication, is one of the 
many journalists whose very active and capable effort 
receives little recognition from the outside world; that is to say, he 
has been busily occupied for at least thirty years in anonymous 
journalism on various daily papers in our large towns. 
chief reporter on a morning paper in Glasgow before he was twenty- 
one and he has since occupied responsible positions on the Liverpool 
Daily Post and the Manchester Guardian. He spent five years 
in Nottinghamjas managing editor of no fewer than three newspapers. 
For nearly twenty years he has been sole political representative of 
the Press Association in the parliamentary lobbies. He knows and 
is} well known by most members of Parliament and is closely 
‘acquainted with the procedure of the House of Commons. 


He was 


hen Parliament is not in session Mr. Dods Shaw is occupied 
with descriptive writing and other press work, and one of his 
yearly duties is to telegraph an article dealing with the British 
Association meetings. This appears in some sixty or seventy papers. 
It would be hard to name an important function at which Mr, Shaw 
thas not been present in the memory of most of us. He attended all 
Mr, Gladstone’s Midlothian campaigns, and for thirty years past has 
described royal funerals, royal weddings, and innumerable other 
functions. Probably more people read Mr. Shaw’s account of the 
coronation service in the Abbey than any other that was published. 
Above all he is a pleasant, kindly man, a thoroughly good fellow, 
and well do I remember being stranded in a small country town 
where I expected utter desolation and found life more than delightful 
through meeting Mr. Shaw. 


had a long chat with Mr. T. P. O’Connor the other day 

concerning his scheme for a new paper. It will be on quite 
different lines to J2A.P. Mr. O’Connor, or “Tay Pay” as his 
friends call him, has a genius for journalism, and he is sure to 
organise something for us which will be vivacious and original. It 
will be, as has been announced, a penny literary paper. Well, there 
are many literary papers, but then they consist nearly entirely of 
reviews, and no one knows better than Mr. O’Connor that the 
review is “played out” in journalism. It gratifies the vanity of 
authors, it deludes publishers, and enables them to quote an ecstatic 


Os 


Lars) 


THE STEEL BRIDGE TO THE GOBBINS CLIFF CAVES 


Gobbins Cliff offers many attractions to the geologist, for the cliff is hollowed out into 


numerous caves which are full of cave débris, which is now being examined. 
bridge is part of an elaborate scheme which brings this inaccessible cliff scenery within 
reach of the tourist 


RAE PATE ER. 
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phrase from the review. 
But it does not interest 
readers in any number 
and it does not sell 
books half as much as 
do the personal para- 
graphs about authors, 
although these do not 
give publishers .. a 
“ quote.” Good review- 
ing is a precious pos- 
session, but it is only 
to be found in half-a- 
Mr. 


al- 


dozen papers. 

O’Connor, then, 
though he will let us 
have once again that 
“Book of the Week” 
that was so marked a 
note in the Suzday 
Sun under his editor- 
ship, will rely most of 
all on the personal 
note. The New York 
Times Saturday 
Review on these lines 
a hundred 


{Welsh 


The steel 


sells over 


thousand weekly. I hope Mr. O’Connor may be equally fortunate. 


t is suggested to me in reference to some recent remarks of mine 
that those who criticise the Institute of Journalists and say that 

it is not representative have an easy course before them, and that is 
to join it. Why on earth should they do so? Until some Napoleon 
of journalism arises with a well-conceived scheme of organisation 
there is no possible reason why any one journalist should wish to 
combine with other journalists. If all journalists were to join the 
Institute to-morrow, and the editor of the Saturday Review were 
elected president, that could not justify the present body’s existence. 


t is not often that journalists take an interest in the doings of the 
clergy, but the Rev. lan O. Murray who has just ceased to be 
curate at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, had so many friends among 
journalists that I am interested in recording that this brilliant young 
Irishman has accepted the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Winnipeg and left for Canada on Thursday last. 
Mr, Murray, whose father was a bishop of the Church of Ireland, 
hails from Trinity College, Dublin. St. Martin’s was his fist 
His six ycars in this parish have brought him hosts of 
vicar, 


living. 
friends; and a great variety of mementos from the 
Dr. Kitto, from his brother curates, from the parishioners, and from 
old associates in Trinity College marked Mr. Murray’s separation 
from London life. An able preacher, a genuine lover of literature, 
and possessed of one of the most catholic of minds, Mr. Murray is 
certain to be a brilliant success in his new home in Canada. : 


congratulate the firm of Cassell on the publication of their Socza/ 

England in fortnightly parts, This is a step in the same 
healthy d rection as was that of the Macmillans in giving us Green’s 
Short History of the English People in similar form, The fact is 
that some of our publishers have been too slow to recognise that 
“the Jold order changeth, giving place to new.” It is not wise to 
underrate the taste of the book-buying public. This work of Cassells 
on Social England is unquestionably a great book, containing thought- 
ful contributions by many of our best writers. The late Mr. Traill’s 
name alone carries immense weight in such a connection, and the 
articles by Professor York Powell, Mr. Oman, Mr. Reginald Poole, 
and Mr. Sidney Webb lift this book into the rank of works that every 
thoughtful man should desire to possess. The publication 
shill ng parts—if its high educational value be sufficiently known—is 


in 


certain to secure a large sale in this form. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The New Penalty Law.—Though it is 
early as yet to offer a definite opinion on the 
comparative merits of the old rule relating to 
penalty kicks and that which the Football 
Association has brought into force this season 
the finality of the new arrangement may fairly 
be doubted. Up to last year any of the de- 
fending side intentionally tripping, charging 
from behind, pushing, kicking, jumping at an 
opponent, or handling the ball between the line 
marked across the ground 12 yards from 
and parallel with the goal lines and the net 
line forfeited a penalty kick to the attacking 
side, to be taken from a mark 18 yards in 
front of the centre of the goal. The new 
penalty area is restricted to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the goal, and is represented 
by a space 18 yards from each goal post at 
right angles to the goal lines for a distance 
of 18 yards, and connected by a line parallel 
with the goal lines. 


The R.F.A.’s Nest Egg.—lIf to open the 
season with a nice little nest egg of over 
£4,200 is an index of real prosperity the com- 
mittee of the Rugby Football Union hada 
pleasant time of it at the annual general meet- 
ing. It was certainly a new experience for 
them to have a general meeting with little or 
nothing of a contentious character on the 
agenda. There were only two propositions 
in connection with the laws of the game 
and one in respect of the county champion- 
ship. The last was nothing more than the 
omission of the eastern counties from the 
south-eastern group. The Eastern Counties 
Union has made a_ plucky attempt to 
uphold the Rugby Union game in the face 
of the increasing popularity of Association 
rules, and it is no disgrace that it has 
failed. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA ON BOARD THE 


The London Welsh.—It 
was an excellent idea of 
the London Welsh to 
have made Queen’s Club 
their home for the coming 
season. Hitherto, except 
for the ’varsity match, the 
pitch at Queen’s has been 
kept sacred to the Association 
game, but there are thousands 
of Rugby enthusiasts in the 
West-end of London who 
will rejoice at the opportu- 
nity of being able to see their 
favourite game so near to 
home. Except for those living 
in the south-east portion of 
London Blackheath is too 
formidable a journey to be 
undertaken lightly, and Rich- 
mond is none too easy to get 
at. The London Welsh seem 
determined to push ahead, 
and in addition to their match 
against Newport last Satur. 
day they have fixtures with 
Llanelly, Swansea, Oxford, 
and Gloucester. 
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Sussex and Southamp- 
ton.—At the time of writing 


PLAN OF THE FIELD OF PLAY. 
Referred to in Law of the Game I. 
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C. B. Fry has not yet made = 


an appearance in the ranks 
of the Southampton team, 
and I see that some writers 
in the sporting press have made his absence a 
pretext for declaring that the powers-that-be 
do not consider him reliable enough for one 
of the regular backs of the famous southern 
league team. This is, of course, sheer non- 
sense. I do not know of any league team in the 


THE NEW PENALTY LAW 


This diagram shows the exact effect of the new rule 


country that would not be glad of Mr, Fry’s: 
services. As a matter of fact he is quite up: 
to international form, and with a little luck 
might easily have appeared for England 
against Scotland any time in the last couple: 
of years. 


‘“DUNVEGAN CASTLE” 


Sitting on the bench to the left are S. E. Gregory, H. Carter, and A. J. Hopkins; at the right of the photograph, and seated on the deck, are J. J. Kelly 
and W. W. Armstrong; directly behind them are, reading from left to right, M. A. Noble, J. V. Saunders, J. J. Darling, Major Wardill, and C. Hill 
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Corinthian Football.—Last season all 
-sorts of sinister rumours were afloat concern- 
-ing the Corinthians, and it was even stated in 
some quarters that the career of the famous 
amateur com- 
bination might 
be regarded as 
finished owing 
to the keen 
-competition of 

professional- 
ism and other 
causes. Judg- 
ing, how- 
ever, from 
their long 
fixture list for 


H. C. L. CAZALET 


“The winner of the semi-final at the lawn tennis tournament at Eastbourne 


‘the coming year, so far from being dead the 
‘Corinthians seem to have taken a fresh lease 
‘of life. All their home matches will, as 
‘usual, be played at Queen’s. They open the 
‘ball on October 11 with a match against 
Sunderland, and subsequently have engage- 
‘ments with Portsmouth, Sheffield Wednesday, 
Tottenham, and, of course, Queen’s Park. I 
‘do not know whether G. O. Smith or W. J. 
‘Oakley can be enticed to spare an odd hour 
-and a half from their duties at Ludgrove, but 
-even without the aid of those famous players 
‘the Corinthians ought always to be able to 
put a formidable team into the field if all the 
smembers loyally support the club. 


Varsity Football.—It is somewhat early 
yet awhile to discuss the prospects of football 
-at the universities, but I understand that in 
the Association game both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will be able to put elevens into the 
:field of rather more than average strength. 
Wild, the Oxford captain, has, at any rate, a 
:goodly lot of freshmen waiting to catch his 
-eye, the most promising of these being O. T. 
Norris, last year’s Charterhouse captain, and 
E. M. Guy, an Old Forester, who, if there is 
-anything in a name, ought certainly to dis- 
tinguish himself. Worsley and Campbell of 
Malvern, the latter a first-rate goalkeeper, and 
Curven and Cheale of Charterhouse are 
among other probable or possible blues. 
Holling, the Cambridge captain, is also well 
supplied with recruits, of whom the best 
known are G. L. Mellin, last season’s Mal- 
vern captain and a fine centre forward, 
Hincks of Rossall, and Hirsch of Shrewsbury. 
A freshman whose football career will be 
watched with interest is Prince Tugala, a son 
-of the King of Siam. 


An Overdose of Zeal.—In common with 
everyone who has ever watched them play I 
have the keenest admiration for the Yorkshire 
eleven and the highest estimate of the 
sportsmanship that animates the eleven from 
the captain, the best of sportsmen, down- 
wards. I should think, however, that the 
team must often pray to be delivered from 
their friends in the press. To even hint that 
the Yorkshire eleven ought not to be invariably 
chosen ex bloc to represent England is to be 
regarded by the Yorkshire sporting press as a 
traitor or something worse. A most amusing 
instance of zeal gone mad occurs in last 
week’s Athletic News. In one of the maga- 
zines A. C. MacLaren has written a most 

readable article on the past cricket 

season, in which he states, what every 

cricketer would at once admit, that the 
Yorkshire team stands 
in a class by itself. 
He adds, however, his 
opinion that, good as 
the present team is, it 
is not the very finest 
that has represented 
Yorkshire. 

Hitting Below the 
Belt.—Now every man 
is entitled to his own 
opinion, and one would 
think that even the 
most rabid partisan 
could not take excep- 
tion to the tone of 
Mr, MacLaren’s article, 
yet for daring to hint 
that Yorkshire’s team 
this season may not 
be of such superlative 
excellence as some of 
those which have re- 
presented the county in past seasons Mr. 
MacLaren is violently assailed by the well- 
known sporting writer who adopts the name 
of “Old Ebor.” For his exceedingly mild 
and genial criticism Mr. MacLaren is told 
that he is belittling Yorkshire, and as a 
punishment for his audacity in this respect 
the Lancashire captain is informed that ‘Old 
Ebor” holds letters and telegrams to prove 
how unpopular he is in Yorkshire. This is 
certainly not cricket, and 1 feel perfectly sure 
that such hitting below the belt is as offensive 
to Lord Hawke and the rest of 
the Yorkshire team as it is to 
every other sportsman in England. 
The result of the test matches 
would seem to show 
that county cricket in 
England, outside York- 
shire, has not been at 
its highest pitch this 
season, and though I 
feel no doubt whatever 
that Yorkshire would 
have been champions 
under any circum- 
stances there is much 


in Mr. MacLaren’s 
contention, in which, 
by the way, C. B. Fry 
coincides. Even with’ 
the fear of secret 
telegrams and “Old 
Ebor” before me I 


must express my belief 
that had Hirst been in 
the form of last year 
Yorkshire would have 
beaten the Australians 


A GREAT 


TEE GIA Tee Bike 


The Past Lawn Tennis Season.—With 
the exception of the tour of English players 
in America the past lawn tennis season has 
been featureless. No likely young players 
have come out, and the position of the cracks 
has remained unchanged. The season may 
be said to have come to an end with the 
recent tournament in Eastbourne, in which 
the men’s singles were won by S. H. Smith 
after a good fight with Cazalet. H.S. Mahony, 
the popular Irishman, retains his form won- 
derfully well considering that he has now 
been before the public for fourteen years. At 
his very best Mahony was as good as anyone, 
and it was his lack of steadiness and stamina 
which alone prevented him reaching quite the 
topof thetree. Heis a most brilliant volleyer 
and a delightful player to watch. He won 
the championship in 1896. Like many lawn 
tennis players he has, in what may be called 
the autumn of his career, been smitten with a 
love for the real game of tennis. Mr. Cazalet 
may be said to be a tennis player by heredity 
as his people possess one of the best tennis 
courts in the country at Fairlawn. 


Thews and Thought.—The appointment 
of Dr. Andiew Balfour to the post of 
bacteriologist and expert adviser to the 
Governor-General at Khartoum comes as a 
useful antidote to the ravings we have heard 
so often lately against sport. Dr. Balfour, 
who, by the way, must not be confused with 
E. R. Balfour, the double Oxford blue who 
died so suddenly a few years back, is an 
excellent example of the combination of thew 
and thought. He played Rugger both for 
Edinburgh and Cambridge universities, and 
also on many occasions appeared for Scot- 
land against England. He saw a good deal 
of service as a doctor in South Africa, where 
his medical skill was of immense service to 
the wounded. In addition to his eminence 
as a bacteriologist Dr. Balfour has achieved a 
fair measure of literary 
success with his two 
stirring novels, Zo 
Arms and By Stroke 
of Sword. Dr. Bal- 
four, notwithstanding 
the love of games, has 
never been particularly 
robust, and it was on 
his doctor’s advice that 
he abandoned football. 


IRISH LAWN TENNIS PLAYER 


H. S. Mahony, an ex-champion and a familiar figure at most lawn 


twice. 
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A CARNIVAL KISS 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Alick Munro. 


pee are people who will te'l you that the 
man who lies to a woman must, 7fso 
facto, be alow blackguard. This, like most 
other sweeping judgments, is crude, It 
depends upon the lie. And this story is a 
case in point. 

It was, in the first place, unfortunate that 
Scott and Baynham should both decide to 
fall in love with the same girl. This would 
not really have mattered, of course, if only 
the two young men had been enemies. They 
could have been rude to one another in the 
club billiard-room, cut one another dead in 
the Avenida and the Chiado, and no one 
would have minded. But then they were 
chums. ‘They had both been born in Lisbon 
within a few months of one another, they 
were sent to the same school in England, 
they spent their holidays tozether, and they 
matriculated at Merton on the same day. 
They rowed stroke and seven respectively in 
their college boat, shared the same rooms in 
the “Turl,” and eventually took the same 
rather low class in their final schools. Then 
they came back together to Lisbon. 

But though a man may share most things 
with his chum there are some things which 
cannot be divided in this way. Connie 
Dacombe, for instance, was not thus divisible. 

I believe the fact surprised them ; certainly 
it bothered them. It was a difficulty to which 
they were not used, and they did not know 
how to deal with it. If they had been a little 
older they would have known that there was 
no necessity for them to deal with it. The 
decision, of course, lay not with them at all 
but with Connie Dacombe; and Connie 
Dacombe gave the question one whole night’s 
luxurious thought and chose Baynham. 

Next day, therefore (that ‘‘ therefore” is 
quite right), Baynham proposed and was 
accepted. Scott congratulated them both, 
and tried to believe that he spoke the truth 
when he said he was “awfully glad.” He 
waited in Lisbon to be his chum’s best man, 
and then went for a three months trip to the 
Azores alone. That was foolish ; a man who 
is hard hit should not go touring alone. 

When he came back from the Azores he 
thought he was cured. He accepted every 
invitation Baynham gave him, to dinner, to 
poker, to whist; and the invitations were 
frequent. But he never called at other times. 
He never dropped in for afternoon tea as 
other idle men did. Unless he was quite sure 
that Baynham was at home Baynham’s house 
was to him a place taboo. And in spite of 
this he thought he was cured. 

Now I do not know at what date exactly 
the Senhora Mabel d’Estoril decided that it 
would amuse her to take a hand in the game, 
but it must have been soon, for six months 
after his marriage Jack Baynham and the 
little senhora had already become a theme of 
gossip in Lisbon. The Senhora Mabel was 
the English widow of the late eminent poli- 
tician, Gonsalvez d’Estoril, who after mis- 
managing the finances of his country for five 
years to his own great profit died and left 
Mabel with her enduring sorrow and an 
income of some 12,000 milreis a year. This 
with exchange at 37 is the equivalent of 
nearly £2,000 English, and is a sum upon 
which in Lisbon one can live. Mabel did 


more than that; she managed (in spite of the 
enduring sorrow) to enjoy life. But she thought 
she could enjoy it a little better if she could 
have Jack Baynham dangling at her hcels. 
So Jack Baynham dangled. 

Now this was all very well from her point 
of view, and perhaps there was no great harm 
in it ;, but it led to two things in which there 
was harm. For itmade Baynham’s wife cry 
and it made Baynham’s friend swear. Honour 
prevented Scott from comforting the wife, 
and a certain instinctive wisdom held him 
back from remonstrating with the husband. 
But in his weaker moments, when he was off 
his game at billiards or when he had missed 
four snipe in succession on the up-river 
marshes, he longed to do both of these foolish 
things. 

On the first of the three days of carnival 
he was making his way down the Chiado 
smiling good-humouredly when his hat was 
knocked over his eyes, and bearing the. dis- 
comfort with patience when a coy damsel 
dropped a handful of confetti down his collar. 
All this was fair and in the rules of the game, 
so he laughed and retaliated in kind. But 
then he saw something which was ot fair and 
quite outside the rules of the game as Scott 
understood them, and his good humour fled 
with a curse. 

Two smart dogcarts were being driven 
down the Chiado. The King of Portugal was 
driving the first with his shoulders drawn up 
to his ears because of the showers of beans 
and confetti with which he was assailed by 
scoopfuls from 
appeared to be enjoying the fun, but the 
aide-de-camp at his side looked the picture of 
patient misery. But it was the second dog- 
cart which annoyed Scott. The Senhora 
d’Estoril was driving it, and a bright little 
figure she made as perched on the high box 
seat she guided her nervous horse and dodged 
the showers of missiles which pelted her. 
But her attendant aide-de-camp was not in 
the least miserable. Baynham had a huge 
basket of confetti in front of him and a little 
tin scoop in his hand. He was returning the 
fire of the crowd briskly and roaring with 
laughter whenever he succeeded in sending a 
good scoopful into somebody’s face. It was 
all very childish no doubt, but worse than 
that it was also very public. 

“Just behind the King, too!” muttered 
Scott wrathfully. ‘Does the woman want 
to draw all Lisbon’s attention to her cap- 
ture ?” 

Well, that was very likely, for what is 
the use of making a capture if you don’t brag 
about him? It isn’t delicate to brag in 
words, so one drives round the city imme- 
diately after the King, which comes to much 
the same thing. 

Scott met this dogcart twice more in the 
course of the afternoon, once refusing to see 
a boisterous greeting which Baynham waved 
to him, and once coldly returning the bow 
with which the Senhora Mabel favoured him. 
Then he went home and gave way to a fit of 
temper which lasted till evening and did him 
no possible good. About nine o’clock he 
remembered he hid promised to meet Bayn- 
ham at the masked ball at the Donna Amelia 
Theatre. He was not much in the mood for 
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masked balls, nor was he exactly in the mood’ 
for meeting his friend, Baynham. But then 
Baynham might ask him home to supper, 
and Connie Baynham did not, he knew, go to 
bed early. 

He put on his carnival costume and went 
out, carrying a crépe mask in his hand. As he. 
was paying his money at the theatre booking 
office the swinging doors opened suddenly, 
and a man in a Pierrot costume, masked, 
came out laughing uproariously. Scott had 
not put on his mask yet, and the newcomer 
recognised him and slapped him on the back. 

“Hullo, Arthur,” he cried, “just going 
in: 33? . 
“Yes,” said Scott. “ Any fun going on?” 

He knew who the masked man was. He 
and Baynham had both ordered their costumes 
from the same tailor, and had purposely had 
them made identical. They had arranged to 
make a round of calls together with the 
amiable intention of getting some fun out of 
the mystification of their friends as is the 
custom in Lisbon at carnival-time. But the 
plan had, by reason of Baynham’s being 
otherwise engaged, fallen through. 

“Oh, it’s slow,” cried Baynham impetu- 
ously. ‘‘ Nothing gay on at all. Come home 
with me, and Connie will give us some 
supper.” 

Scott nodded agreement at once, tore up 
the ticket of admission he had just paid for, 
and followed his friend out into the street. 
Baynham was evidently in high glee over 
something, and he took Scott’s arm, saying 
with a chuckle :-— 

“ve had'‘such a lark, old man. You saw 
me this afternoon, I suppose, though you pre- 
tended you didn’t ?” 

Scott laughed, but it was a sharp, rather 
unpleasant laugh. 

* Yes,” he said grimly, “I saw you.” 

“Oh I know you don’t approve, you 
Pharisee !” grumbled Baynham. ‘“ But it’s 
all right. And she’s awfully good fun, you 
know. We—we had supper afterwards,” 

“You did? Where?” 

“Oh, a restaurant, of course. Where else ? 
But we kept our masks on. It was a nuisance, 
because one can’t eat comfortably in a mask. 
But she insisted.” 

“* You surprise me,” murmured Scott with 
an elaborate sarcasm which was entirely lost 
on his companion, who went on :— 

“‘ And then I took her to the ball.” 

Now the carnival masked ball at the 
Donna Amelia Theatre is a very harmless and 
very innocent though perhaps a somewhat- 
foolish function. Many of the young English- 
men of Lisbon go to it every year and enjoy 
it, which, of course, proves that it is quite 
unexceptionable. But they do not take their 
sisters. Therefore it is not surprising that 
when Scott heard that his friend had taken 
Mabel d’Estoril to the ball he stopped, shook 
off Baynham’s arm, and said in a low tone of 
anger :— 

“Charlie, you’d no right to do it. It’s-— 
well, it’s beastly unfair, to say the very least.” 

“Oh rot!” exclaimed Baynham. “The 
place is perfectly respectable.” But he said 
it as though he were not quite sure, and he 
went on hurriedly, with the air of clinching 
his argument by a conclusive example. 
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CAE CALLER. 


“‘ Why, old Mrs. Hutchinson was there and 
she’s Mrs. Grundy’s twin sister. She was in 
a box ; saw her myself. She was masked and 
.dominoed, of course, but no domino that was 
ever built could hide Mrs. Hutchinson’s figure. 
There was a little girl in a red domino in the 
box with her. Don’t know who she was.” 

“Did the senhora and you stay in a 
‘box ?” asked Scott quietly. 

“No,” admitted Baynham, “we didn’t. 
We went in for the fun of the fair, and 
danced. And—guess what she dared me 
to do?” 

But Scott was not in the humour for 
guessing, so Baynham told him what the 
Senhora Mabel had dared him to do. 

“You didn’t do it ?” 

“T did,” said Baynham defiantly, “and 
the fates grant that old Mother Hutchinson 
was looking the other way! She'd tell 
everybody.” 

“Upon my word you deserve nothing 
better than she should,” was Scott’s indignant 
comment, 

Baynham laughed carelessly. “If she 
does,” he said as he opened the door of his 
house, ‘‘ I’ll swear it was you. We're about 
the same height, and one Pierrot is very 
much like another when the same _ tailor 
builds them.” 

Scott gave him a steady look. “ Charlie,” 
said he gravely, “you’re an old friend, but 
I believe you’re going to turn out a black- 
guard. And I’m devilish sorry for your wife. 

Connie Baynham rose from a low cane 
chair as they entered and seemed to take a 
long breath before she turned round slowly 
to receive them. Her husband inquired 
jocularly whether she had been asleep, but 
Scott, who had an instinct almost feminine in 
these things, knew that she had been very 
wide awake. She had been sitting in that 
arm chair he thought waiting for her hus- 
band’s return, thinking, suffering, and perhaps 
planning. She looked like a woman who 
knew that she had ascene to go through, 
and Scott thought that she looked also as 
though she had fully made up her mind as to 
the part she intended to play in that scene. 
He began to wish that he had not accepted 
Baynham’s invitation to supper. 

Then he glanced at Baynham. Baynham 
had poured himself out a whisky and was 
holding the glass to the cock of a soda syphon. 
But he did not press the tap; he was staring 
open-mouthed at a thing which lay on the 
sofa. And Scott, following the direction of 
his stare, saw that the thing was a red domino. 
Again he wished most devoutly that he had 
stayed at home. 

Then he heard Connie speaking, and her 
voice thrilled clear and wrathful, though the 
tone was hardly louder than a low murmur. 

“JT hope you enjoyed your drive this 
afternoon, Charlie.” 

Baynham started, withdrew his gaze from 
the red domino by a palpable effort, and then 
answered with a nervous laugh, “It was all 
right. Rather a vulgar show you know.” 

He pressed the syphon tap with a jerk 
which filled his glass and spilt a good deal of 
the soda water on the table-cloth. 

“ And the ball ?” his wife pursued steadily. 

“Eh? Oh, yes! I did just drop in there 
for a minute.” 

Mrs. Baynham watched him while he 
gulped his whisky, waited till he had put 
his glass down, and then said, still in the 
same quiet tone, “So did I. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son took me. I was in a red domino, but I 
uppose you didn’t see me.” And then, with- 


out waiting to hear whether he had seen her 
or not, she turned to Scott and asked him 
whether he wouldn’t take some refreshment 
before he went. 

Well, that was as clear a dismissal as 
words could give, and Scott had been longing 
to go. The husband backed it up with a 
nervous, “Yes, have a whisky, old man, 
before you turn out.” For he also realised 
that there were things to be said which a third 
person ought not to hear. 

But Scott did not take the hint. He flung 
himself into a chair and began to shake with 
foolish laughter. Baynham looked at him 
with a faint surprise and Mrs. Baynham with 
visible indignation. He went on laughing 
inanely and seemed to pull himself together 
with a great effort to say, “Oh, all right. 
I’m going in a minute you know ; but I must 
tell you something first, Mrs. Baynham. Such 
a lark!” 

Baynham turned to him angrily and 
muttered an expostulation under his breath. 
Scott waved him off crying gleefully, ‘‘ Shut 


The Royal Engine-driver. 


[H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife recently drove an 
engine at Brighton.—Datly Paper.] 


Bridge, ping-pong, all have had their sway, 
New crazes must arrive. A 


Royal duchess leads the way 
And is an engine-driver, 


Yet this is not so big a change 
As many first might vote. If 

“ Moting ” takes a bigger range 
It leads to locomotive. 


For motorists ’twere peace indeed 


From police-court prosecution; 
No tin-pot watch to time your speed, 
No Sutrey roads need you shun. 


Yet think when in the driver’s place 
And locomoting soberly, 

What fines you’d get on half the pace 
From frenzied automobile. 


And I—how proud in third-class nook 
If I could but invoke a 

Blessing on my driver “ Dook ” 
And on my lordly stoker. 


up, Charlie. I will tell your wife because I 
know she won’t let it go further. You 
mustn’t, you know, Mrs. Baynham, because if 
Lisbon got hold of it—well, you know how 
Lisbon talks. It’s about Mabel d’Estoril.” 

Baynham sat back in his chair with a grunt 
that sounded like a groan. His wife came 
and stood in front of Scott, who went on 
blithely :-— 

“ Charlie was with her this afternoon, you 
know, driving about and bombarding the 
populace with confetti. More fool he to 
waste his money on that mob. But that’s not 
what I was going to tell you. I met Mabel 
afterwards, and she said she’d never spent 
such a slow afternoon in her life. Charlie 
was most disappointing, not half the fun he 
used to be, she told me. She thought he 
must be getting—well, I’ll use her word— 
she thought he must be getting ‘uxorious.’ 
Rude of Mabel, wasn’t it? I told her it was 
rude, but she said it was a veiled compliment 
to you, Mrs. Baynham. I suppose it is, you 
know, really, if one looks at it properly. What 
d@’you think, Charlie ?” 

“Nothing,” said Charlie shortly. “Go 
on.” And Mrs. Charlie stamped her foot. 
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“Well, anyway,” pursued Scott, “as she 
hadn’t been able to get any fun out of the 
married man I suggested she should give a 
bachelor a chance. She—he, he !—she said 
she’d try me! So we went and had dinner 
together at—but no, I don’t think I’d better 
tell you where we went—it was a restaurant. 
Then we went to the masked ball at the 
Donna Amelia. Disgraceful, wasn’t it? I 
don’t think I’d have dared to tell you that, 
you know, Mrs. Baynham, if you hadn’t said 
you'd been there yourself. So, of course, it’s 
all right, isn’t it ?” 

He paused for an answer, and this time 
it was the wife who bade him “ Go on.” 

“Well, we went to a box and watched the 
people down below for some time. But it was 
pretty slow, and at last Mabel said she wanted 
to dance. Now I'll admit I hesitated a trifle 
about that, but I couldn’t very well refuse 
when she asked me to take her down. So 
we went and danced a couple of waltzes. 
Then we spotted old Mother Hutchinson 
glaring at us. We didn’t see you, Mrs. Bayn- 
ham, but I suppose you must have been the 
red domino with her. Mabel said she’d like 
to shock the old lady, and so she—uncommon 
forward of her I call it—she dared me to kiss 
her! To kiss her! there! in the middle 
of the theatre! What d’you think of that, 
Mrs. Baynham ? Give me a drink, Charlie!” « 

But Baynham leaned forward, and asked 
in a husky, unnatural whisper :— 

“You didn’t do it ?” 

“T did!” roared Scott boisterously. “Of 
course I did! Wouldn’t you have done the 
same? Gimme a drink!” 

Then, under cover of his exaggerated 
mirth, he watched Mrs. Baynham to see what 
she would do. She walked swiftly to the 
door and opened it. Then she turned and 
said in a voice which vibrated with indigna- 
tion :— 

“You had no right to tell me of your 
disgraceful behaviour, Mr. Scott. It was 
scandalous! And, Charlie, I don’t think Mr. 
Scott had better have any more whisky.” 

Then she went out and closed the door 
behind her with a snap that said many things. 

The two men sat facing one another for a 
moment in silence. Then Scott rose and 
laughed shortly. His face was rather white 
and he was shaking like a man in a fever. 

“ Arthur, old man,” began Baynham, but 
the other interrupted him with a fierce move- 
ment. 

“Don’t dare to thank me,” he threatened 
in a low, stern voice, “or I believe I shall 
strike you! That’s the story you’ve got to 
tell ; stick to it if you have to perjure yourself 
twice a day. I shan’t be able to back you up 
because I fancy I won’t be asked to this house 
again. But by heaven, Charlie, if you ever 
give her an excuse for believing what she saw 
with her own eyes I shall do my best to horse- 
whip you! Good night.” 

That is the lie which Scott told to Connie 
Baynham. His version of the story is now 
Lisbon property, and Lisbon in consequence 
thinks Scott rather a wild young man. There 
is one woman, of course, who knows that the 
lie was a lie, but Mabel d’Estoril keeps her 
own counsel. She is, I think, a little bit 
frightened at what she did, 

When Mrs. Baynham meets Scott in the 
street she cuts him dead. This is hard lines 
on him, but he bears his punishment bravely, 
for, curiously enough, he has a feeling that 
she, too, knows all the time how the real facts 
stand. She has given no sign either to him 
or to her husband that she does know. But 
perhaps Scott is right, 
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poy the ‘man in the street” and the 

financial world alike are much concerned 
in the outcome of the mighty duel between 
the two opposing factions who are seeking 
to control the output of the world’s tobacco. 
This very attitude has at least a suggestion of 
grim romance. To-day the talk is all of 
“Guinea Gold,” but in the days gone 
by Spenser and Raleigh were pleased to 
refer to the commodity as the “soverane 
herbe.” 

The sailors accompanying Columbus found 
the natives of Cuba addicted to the habit of 
smoking a species of ‘‘dried herbe rolled into 
the form of a tube.” Nicot, a physician 
from whom its scientific name is derived, 
introduced tobacco into France in 1559. 

The introduction of tobacco into England 
appears to be clothed in some obscurity. 
Taylor, the Water Poet, has said that it was 
first brought home by Admiral Sir John Haw- 
kins in 1565. S¢ow’s Annals give the date as 
1577, while another 
credits Sir Francis Drake 
in 1585, and yet another 
lays the glory to Ralph 
Lane, Governor of Vir- 
ginia under Sir Walter 


Raleigh. From _ this 
time on the _ tobacco 
tavern speedily deve- 


loped and soon became 
as prolific as its con- 
temporary of delightful 
aroma, the coffee-shop 
and ale-house. The 
Wits Recreation has 
referred to this as “ The 
triumph of tobacco over 
sack and ale”; or in 
the words of an old 
Persian proverh, ‘ Coffee 
without tobacco is meat 
without salt.” 

The tobacco of commerce is of the 
genus /Vicotiana, and is of three general 
species: WV. tabacum, N. rustica, and JN. 
Persica. Of these, only the two former 
varieties are extensively grown. The JV. 
tabacum, which attains a height of 5 ft. or 
more with leaves of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
length, and NV. rustica which is also culti- 
vated in excess of the remaining variety, the 
NV. Persica. This latteris a small plant with 
green flowers, especially suited to growth 
in cool latitudes, and from which species 
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is grown the and Turkish 
tobaccos, 

The United States lead in the cultivation 
and the production of manufactured tobacco. 
For use in cigars and cheroots the Cuban and 
Manila varieties are considered the finest, 
with a decided preference for Turkish or 
Latakia for use in the cigarette, and for the 
blending and flavouring of fine smoking 
mixtures, 

The crop is sometimes gathered in single 
leaves or more often by the stalk, the whole 
of which with the leaves attached being sus- 
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METHOD OF CURING TURKISH AND SYRIAN TOBACCO 


pended in the open air and dried, after which 


the leaves are stripped and sorted into grades, 


tied into bundles called “ hands,” and left in 
small piles to undergo a slowand mild process 
of fermentation which develops to a_ high 
degree any superior qualities of flavour or 
aroma which that particular crop may possess. 
The leaf is then packed in barrels, hogsheads, 
or baskets, according to the grade or variety, 
and shipped to the wholesale dealer, who in 
turn forwards it to the manufacturer of cigars, 
cigarettes, ‘‘ mixtures,” plug or cake tobacco, 
or snuff. 
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The English’ market is supplied from 
most, if not all, of the producing countries— 
from Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland in 
the United States ; Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, 
Brazil, and Colombia in South America ; from 
China, the East Indies, the Philippines, and 
Borneo in the Far East; and nearer home 
from Salonica (Turkey), Latakia (Syria), 
Shiraz (Persia), Hungary, and various other 
contiguous countries. 

A tobacco monopoly is no new or unheard- 
of thing. Neither the Imperial nor American 
trusts are aught but a private enterprise 
engaged in trading in a commodity which 
like tea, malt liquors, spirits, or wines pays 
a just tax, levied merely as a source of 
revenue for the Government. While it is 
perhaps impossible that any one faction 
should be able to control the entire tobacco 
output, neither of the “combines” is 
attempting aught but a perfectly legitimate 
struggle for the very considerable patronage of 
thesmoker. The revenue 
to the Government 
accrues from the customs 
duties on importation 
and from the excise on 
the volume of business 
done by the wholesale 
dealer, the manufacturer, 


and the retailer, the 
sum total of which is an 
appalling one even 


though it be distributed 
over the thousand million 
or more pounds which 
are imported into Great 
Britain annually. 

In the United States 
the taxation is evolved 
and levied in a similar 
manner, but in various 
continental countries the 
right to trade and deal in tobacco is retained 
exclusively by the Government, the profit 
over and above the cost of the leaf and its 
manufacture fulfilling the same function as a 
tax levied in the usual way. 

In France and Austria - Hungary the 
Government retains the exclusive sale and 
manufacture in its own hands. Italy has 
ceded the monopoly to an incorporated asso- 
ciation against a guarantee, and Turkey also 
cedes the monopoly to a private corporation, 
while Germany has repeatedly refused to pass 
a bill monopolising the trade. 


THE CROP AS IT GROWS 


IN MANILA AND BORNEO 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


olf has been called many hard names since 
it became popular by those who have 
never played it. It has been called an “old 
man’s game” and ‘Scotch croquet”; it has 
been voted stupid, senseless, and even loath- 
some, and now we have Dr. Almond, the 
august head master of Loretto, affirming before 
a royal commission on physical education that 
it is selfish. The learned doctor goes further ; 
he says it is useless for the cultivation of 
mor1il and social qualities. 


r. Almond has been head master of Loretto 

for forty years and has had through 

his hands scores of boys who are now first- 

class golfers, and as Loretto School adjoins 

the classic links of Musselburgh it must be 

admitted that if the head master has formed 

erroneous ideas about golf it has not been 

for want of opportunities for forming right 
oncs, 


We sadly fear, however, that Dr. Almond, 
like all adverse critics of golf, lacks the 
one qualification which would give weight to 
his criticism. He is not a golfer himself. He 
knows nothing of bunkers or the missing of 
short putts, otherwise he would never praise 
boxing because it teaches the control of the 
temper and dismiss golf with contempt. 


IN eeeres if a game’s worth as a moral 

and social educator is thus to be 
measured by the opportunities and tempta- 
tions it offers to be dishonest, selfish, and 
unsociable, it may safely be affirmed that no 
game affords so complete and rounded a 
moral and social education as golf. ° 


he talk about golf being a selfish game 
has its origin in the fact that cricket 

and football are played in teams, but so are 
inter-club matches and so are foursomes ; 
and in regard to the social side of the question, 
surely a good going match at golf, where all 
the players can converse with each other, 
gives more opportunities for the cultivation 


of the social instincts than a cricket match, 
where the players are all apart, or a football 
match, where they are tumbling over one 
another or pushing, tearing, and kicking at 
the same moment round a common object. 


Bt Dr. Almond’s evidence was given chiefly 

with a view to determine what games 
are best to promote the military spirit and 
help subsequent military work. Boxing, 
fencing, and football are all doubtless excel- 
lent methods for developing bumps of com- 
bativeness and self-defence, and cricket and 
football are also valuable in teaching dis- 
cipline. and combnation, but our late ex- 
periences in South Africa taught us that the 
great weakness of our army was the sad want 
of initiative and self-resource on the part of 
individuals, and Lord Roberts has been point- 
ing out that this is a matter of the most 
vital importance under modern conditions of 
warfare. 


\V/ hat game is better fitted to give this 
valuable quality to a man than golf? 


If any game will make a man vigilant and _ 


self-reliant, give him the power to decide 
quickly and rightly on the best course of 
action and how to make the best of a bad 
job, teach him to get out of holes with the 
least possible loss and turn defeat into victory, 
that game is golf. 


a[phe absurdity of Dr. Almond’s remark 

that golf is useless for the cultivation 
of moral qualities is sufficiently exposed by 
the reply of the aged caddie who was asked 
why the members of a foursome at Mussel- 
burgh, composed of an eminent clergyman 
and three judges, never had a penny on their 
matches. He explained that ‘‘ They daurna 
trust theirsels” Thus we see that even the 
most just and upright can hardly walk in it 
without stumbling, and it is a positive pre- 
ventive of gambling. What other game 


exercises an equal moral influence ? 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


ome very interesting professional events 
have been arranged for October. Harry 
Vardon plays Braid at Hythe on October 3, 
and Herd plays Vardon at Ogden, near 
Halifax, on October 4. The dates for the 
great match for £50 a side between Tom 
Vardon and Jack White have now been 
arranged. The first half will be played at 
Sandwich on October 18 and the concluding 
half at Sunningdale on November 1. A sare 
treat will be provided fer Londoners on 
October 18, when the four champions— Herd, 
Braid, Taylor, and H. Vardon—are to p'ay a 
stroke competition and a four-ball foursome 
at Totteridge, the charming course of the 
South Herts Golf Club, Admission will be 
given to the course to all golfers on production 
of visiting card, and luncheon and tea will be 
provided in a large tent. 


Recest professional performances would 

seem to show that Vardon is once n ore 
asserting his supremacy over all his con/réres. 
We do not think there is any one of them at 
the present moment who would start in a 
match against him as other than second 
favourite although the odds might only be of 
the very slightest. Some of Vardon’s recent 
performances have been quite phenomenal. 
Time was, not so very long ago, when any- 
thing under 80 was looked upon as mar- 
vellously fine golf anywhere, but Vardon and 
the other champions do not seem satisfied 
nowadays unless they are under 70. 


[phe victory of Braid on his home green of 

Romford in the second competition of 
the Professional Golfers’ Association for the 
Tooting Bec cup was very popular. With 
two grand rounds of 75 and 73 he was six 
strokes ahead of any other competitor. Our 
illustration shows him holing out with a 
Mills aluminium putter, with which weapon 
Braid affirms he has greatly improved his 
putting. 


PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSOCIATION AT ROMFORD—BRAID HOLES OUT ON 
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The Subject of the Durbar.—If there is 
one thing of which I am inclined to think I 
shall be so weary before it is over—that like 
Mariina | shall long for the hour of my demise 
—it is the great durbar. Every mail day my 
budget of Indian letters is full of it; every 
time I sit down to answer them the host of 
queries which have assailed me_ regarding 
dress for the all-important month of January, 
1903, lie on my soul like a weight which 
accumulates steadily. And, after all, this is 
only the first week in @ctober, I shudder 
to think what my Indian correspondence will 
be for the remaining three weeks of the 
present month and the four weeks of Novem- 
ber. When I last paid a visit to a famous 
continental exhibition some two years ago one 
of the things which struck me most of all, I 
think, was a scene in miniature representing 
a great durbar in India somewhere in the 
eighteenth century. It was a colossal work. 
Not a detail was omitted, and every waxen 
figure in the whole scheme was thought out 
as carefully as if it was the only one to be 
considered. The turbans and dresses of the 
great princes from far and near arriving in 
solemn state to pay their respects 
were a blaze of jewels, and the first 
thing that occurred to one was that 
the reality could hardly have been 
more magnificent than its representa- 
tion. And for eight long years the 
artist and his assistants to‘led at this 
beautiful toy day after day before it 
was completed ; eight years thinking, 
scheming, and working at a great 


durbar. /igurez vous, as our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the 


Channel would say, how weary the 
very mention of India must have 
made those patient workers, And 
it is only thought of that steady 
consecutive labour which carries me 
through the prospect of mail days 
without suicidal tendency, the one 
thing which cheers me when I sit 
down to answer my letters, for in 
four months time the great durbar 
of 1903 will be ‘as a tale that is 
told.” 


A “White” Craze.—The craze 
for white—white gowns, white coats, 
white mantles—will be a very notice- 
able feature in India, of course. 
Even here throughout the winter we 
shall be wearing it to a great extent, 
and for afternoon or even carriage 
wear, under one’s furs, there will be 
nothing smarter than white faced 
cloth. I have seen some lovely 
examples of the new “ orders” for the 
season, one of them, which was obviously a 
carriage or reception gown, being of thick 
white cloth, made with thiée flat shoulder capes 
caught down on either shoulder with wide 
mitred straps, adorned with narrow orange and 
white silk braid, from which depended coarse 
knotted tassels of white cord. The bodice 
was pouched on either side of a smart little 
lace vest, the yoke of which was decorated 


ee 


with bars of flaming orange velvet which 
made a lovely touch of colour, and the skirt 
had a plain front panel with a deep box- 
pleated kilt at the bottom graduating in a 
point behind. A good deal of double hem- 
stitching is also employed on the white gowns, 
the edge of the bolero being constantly treated 
in this fashion, while the skirt is often finished 
by a double row of hem-stitching. : 


EVENING GOWN 


Of Rose du Barry tucked lisse with garlands of tiny pink roses; pearl 


and paste embroidery 


Outdoor Attire.—I have seen, too, some 
of the smartest little clay-white paletots made 
quite short, and for winter wear lined through 
with ermine, with Napoleonic collars of the 
same, and so long as they confine themselves 
to the “‘ carriage people,” as the London land- 
lady dubs the more fortunate members of my 
sex, they are perfectly charming. As a matter 
of fact, after coquetting, so to speak, with the 
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paletot for a quite unconscionable period, 
Dame Fashion has decided to give it premier 
place in her affections, and it will probably be 
quite ubiquitous in London this coming season. 
It is only really effective in the very pale 
shades, a dove-grey with chinchilla collar being 
in my estimation one of the prettiest colours, or 
again a champignon cloth with sable. A very 
pale pastel blue is smart worn with ermine, 
and it is a noticeable fact that almost without 
exception the paletots show the deep pleats 
all round and the wide box pleats back and 
front. Then the light coiours in conjunction 
with fur will also be seen in the form of the 
three-quarter coats, and the newest thing is to 
supplement them with raised applications in 
white cloth, the “grape” design being at the 
moment a very special and very fashionable 
fancy. They are very effective and very 
smart, but my prophetic soul warns me that 
we shall run that self-same “ grape” desiyn to 
death. Raised embroideries have, however, 
always a striking effect, and we are 
certainly going to have a great deal of them. 
Time was when rich effects such as these 
would have been confined to married women 
and dowagers, but there is very little that is 
too “handsome” for the débutante to-day. 
Nowadays all the women one n eets in a recep- 
tion-room appear to me to 
be between the ages of 
twenty-five and _ thirty-five, 
and I am bound to own 
are nearly all good to look 
upon. The line of demar- 
cation between the pretty 
woman and her plain sister 
seems to have been rubbed 
out in the twentieth century, 
and if you cannot be actually 
beautiful you can be chzc or 
“charming looking.” By the 
way, how often one hears that 
rather awkward expression in 
the present day, and thanks 
to the crusade of the beauty 
culturists one sees more 
dazzling complexions than 
have ever been seen before 
in the history of the world 
unless it was during the hal- 
cyon periods of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Lawrence. 


More about Coats.—But 
I am digressing from the 
subject of outdoor wear 
before I have said my say, 
and every day—every minute 
I was almost going to say— 
there are fresh developments. 
Last week I discussed the “‘ useful ” coat at 
great length, but this week my attention is 
all given to the “carriage” wrap. I saw 
such a pretty one which is going to India 
with its fortunate possessor next month. It 
was a pale reseda thin faced cloth, a deep 
border running all round it of a raised design 
of its own cloth, afpligué, the pattern out- 
lined with just a suspicion of gold cord, and 
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a 2 in, band of black satin edging the design 
on either side. The yoke and the wide bell 
sleeves had a similar decoration, while there 
were twisted cords arranged military fashion 
across the front and composed of padded 
black satin. Another coat for India was of 
beige-coloured chiffon gauged over self- 
coloured taffetas, with a cape and long stole 
panels of heavy Irish lace and a “marron” 
coloured velvet collar. The fronts were held 
together with three bows composed of “ mar- 
ron” coloured tasselled cords, and the full 
sleeves were gathered into velvet cuffs to 
correspond. The little kimono wrap, self- 
coloured and with a rich oriental border, is 
also a good deal ex évidence, and as it is light 
and cool I can strongly recommend it to my 
Anglo-Indian sisters. 


Concerning Fur.—So many 
people have written me asking 
for some suitable substitute for 
fur coats. Interviews with the 
local furrier have sent them 
away sadder and wiser in the 
knowledge that the state of 
their dress allowances will not 
encompass a new fur coat this 
season. I have known more 
than one young bride who, 
making her first essay in the 
management of a household, 
has yearned for some 
new edible animal to be in- 
vented over and above the 
sheep and oxen and farmyard 
inhabitants of her 
butcher’s limited 
scope. One has the 
same feeling as 
regards furs every 
year that comes 
round, and the intro- 
duction of the grey 
squirrel has proved 
an immense comfort, 
but as the grey 
squirrel has made its 
début more as a stole 
or wrap than in the 
form of a coat it does 
not greatly help us 
out. Chevrette is 
another solace to our 
mind, but it is, never- 
theless, out of the 
reach of some of us, 
while of caracul we 
are frankly tired, and 
broadtail is hopelessly 
extravagant from its 
non-wearing — |quali- 
ties. Certainly the 
musquash fur dyed 
to the actual greyish 
fawn ofa Russian sable isa veritable triumph 
of the furrier’s skill, but there are those of my 
sex who would rather shiver through the four or 
five cold winter months than wear a dyed fur. 
Pony skin—I forget its grand Sunday go-to- 
meeting name—has been transformed into 
some really wonderfully smart Russian coats 
trimmed with military braid, and having 
collar and cuffs of sable or mink, but for my 
own part I would as soon wear the skins of 
my dog friends over my shoulders as that of 
a pony, and sentimental as the fad may be 
1 know not a few who share it with me. 


A Substitute.—So, taking all things into 
consideration the difficulty still remains. 
But Dame Fashion often turns up trumps 


TEA GOWN FOR THE EAST 
AND FRONT VIEWS) 


Of cream lisse over taffetas with ceinture 
and sash ends of emerald-green velvet 


just when we think she is most difficzle, and 
this season the black zibeline coat is one 
of her most satisfactory fancies. If you 
imagine that the material whereof the new 
winter coats are made has any but a nodding 
acquaintance with the material we have been 
wearing for our gowns and calling zibeline 
please put such an idea right out of your 
head. It is much thicker and softer, quite 
silky to the touch, and really like fur, while 
best of all it is by no means inaccessible as 
regards price. I am quite certain, too, that it 
will be rapturously hailed by a number of my 
sex as a very good substitute for peltry when 
fur is out of the question, and anything 
warmer or cosier it would be hard to find. 
At the leading houses they are trimming it a 
good deal, white revers and facings, sup- 
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plementary silk braid or velvet being chiefly em- 
ployed, and you can procure it in other colours 
besides black, though the latter is at present 
the grand chic. A fur collar makes a smart 
and effective finish, or you can, of course, wear 
any stole with it, and exercise your taste and 
ingenuity as much as ever you please on the 
adornment of the revers or facing. Three- 
quarter straight coats, belted Russian coats, 
and boleros can all be made of this material. 
For my own part I am quite in love with 
it, and have already evolved half-a-dozen 
schemes for its embellishment. Emerald- 
green revers appliqué with a handsome design 
in black braid should look well, but it is 
ridiculous to arbitrate in such a matter where 
there is such a wide scope. 
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Satisfactory Tidings.— By the way, I hear 
from Mrs. Pomeroy of 29, Old Bond Street, 
that she is still further increasing her world- 
wide reputation by starting a branch in South 
Africa. As the trip to South Africa is one 
without which so many of my sex think their 
education is scarcely complete it will, I know, 
be good news to hear that they may enjoy the 
ministrations of her self-trained staff even so 
far afield as 18, Strand Street, Cape Town, 
where her complexion treatment is carried on 
and where all her preparations are sold. 
Much as so many people like the climate of 
South Africa it is the very place where Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s treatment will be wonderfully bene- 
ficial, and 1 most warmly recommend my 
sisters in South Africa to give it a trial on the 
first opportunity. Over here and on the 
other side of the Irish Sea Mrs, 
Pomeroy has worked miracles 
on our complexions, and there 
is surely no reason to suppose 
that equal success will not 
attend her in her new venture. 


Fashions for Evening 
Wear.—The new fashions for 
evening wear still show a dis- 
position to ‘hang fire.” Paris 
is a little bit diffident in divulg- 
ing her schemes at the present 
moment, though now and 
again one sees daylight in one 
direction or the other, The 
hair ornaments will be dis- 
tinctly larger, and big sequined 
bows or butterflies promise to 
be much worn. Then there are 
smart little Pompadour cein- 
tures in pale blue and pale pink 
satin with double Empire 
wreaths of pink roses at the 
back in place of buckles, and 
these are brought across the 
bust and fastened with a large 
cluster of pink roses on the 
edge of the décolletage. ‘There 
are many other indications, 
too, that the ‘ Louis” styles 
will be still adopted, and the 
light gauze materials, painted 
or otherwise, which are in 
course of preparation are “ such 
things as dreams are made 
of.” It is decidedly interesting 
to learn that velvet, too, will 
have a vogue, not only in tle 
realm of the dinner gown but 
for afternoon receptions as well. 

DELAMIRA. 


For rules concerning cor- 
respondence, see previous 
Zssues 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


L. U.—You gave no pseudonym so I am putting your 
initials. I am sorry, but I am afraid I should not be able 
to accede to your request for a sketch for at least many 
weeks to come, if then, as our illustrations are too limited 
to permit of my giving them specially for individual corre- 
spondents. Personally I think the belted Russian coat of 
Harris or Sutherland tweed, or any rough tweed or serge, 
to be the most comfortable for the purpose, with a short 
skirt as plain as possible. American women have their 
walking tailor costumes made a wee bit shorter at the 
back as they maintain they drop in front after a little 
while. As regards your corsets, the London Corset Com- 
pany, 42, New Bond Street, have some excellent stays 
for the purpose. If you write to them for a catalogue you 
will see what I mean ; the ‘‘ Corset Simple "’ is very nice, 
or if you require a cheaper make there is the ribbon 
corset, which you will find most comfortable for shooting. 
No; I do not look upon the sport as a cruel one for a 
thorough sportsman or sportswoman. I have always 
found that the real sportsman is the most humane ot 
individuals. 


